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Wutx's Davon, born with beko, bow 
with years, 
Was doom'd (my Friend, let Pity warm thy tears) | 
The galling pang of penury to feel, 
For ill-plac'd Loyalty, and courtiy Zeal, LES 
To ſee that Laurel, which his brows o 'erſpreads 
Tranſplanted droop on SHADWELL's barren head, 
The batd oppreſs'd, yet not ſubdu'd by. F. ate. 
For very bread deſcended to tranſlatee: 


Could light at will Expreſſion's brighteſt blaze, 1 
On FRESNO 's Lay employ d his ſtudious hour; 
But niggard there of that melodious power, 
His pen in haſte the hireling taſk to cloſe, 
Transform'd the ſtudied ſtrain to careleſs proſe, 
Which, fondly lending faith to French pretence, 
Miſtook its meaning, or obſcur'd its ſenſe. 
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And He, whoſe Fancy, copious as his Phraſe, % 


Yet 


* 


— 


6 „ r 
Vauet ſtill de pleas'd, for Duron Rill muſt pleaſe, 
Whether with artleſs elegance and eaſe 
He glides in Proſe, or from its tinkling chime, 
By varied pauſes, purifies his rhyme, 


And mounts on Maro's plumes, and ſoars his 
heights ſublime. ns, 
> AXXOUYAR, Uebe 
This artleſs Elegance, this native "fre 5 
Provok'd his tuneful Heir “ to ſtrike the Lyre, 


b 


Who, proud his numbers with that proſe to join, | 
Wove an itoſtrious wreath for Friendſhip” $ fhrine, 
How oft, on that fait fhrine when Poets bind f 
The flowers of Song, does partial Paſſion blind 1 
Their judgment's eye! How oft does Truth diſclaim 
The deed, and ſcorn to call it genuine Fame * 
How did ſhe here, when IER VAS was the theme, J 
Waft thro the Ivory Gate the Poet's dream! \ 
How view, indignant, Error's baſe alloy 2 1 
The fterling luſtre of his Praiſe deſtroy, | , 
Which now, if Praiſe like his my Muſe could coin, \ 
Current thro” Ages, ſhe would ſtamp for Thine. 


o 7 * * * 
; Let 
. 


| 


| 


* Mr, Porr, in kis Epiſtle to ea bas theſe Finer, | 


Read theſe iaſtructiot leaves in which Confpire N 
Fazsxoxv' s cloſc art with DRY DEE 's native fire. 


BaP I'S E, as 


Let Friendſhip, as ſhe caus d. extuſs-theidetd; 
With e W Thee, ſhe muſt ſuet cad. 
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| But whaty if Faſhion tempted Pars) aftray?../ 
The Witch has pells, and IxR VAS knew. a day 


When en wee Belles and Baan ate 


Tg : 3 01 iv, 1 Hr 1 
im a ended years of bloom +. . 

in nao hott 8 i 82 11 16.9 NM Sa . 
271 5 \T deem, it bet a-venial cimg z 0 


Which flatters lawleſs Sway. or- tinſel DMs 37 od 
Let black Oblivion else it in her 59 fl 


From Fate like this my ruth-ſupported lays, + 
Ev'n if aſpiring. to thy Pencil's praiſe, | 


Know; when to thee I conſecrate the line, 

"Tis but to thank thy Genius for the ray 

Which pours on Fxxs NO xv's rules a fuller day: 

Thoſe candid ſtrictures, thoſe reflexions new, 

Refin'd by Taſte, yet {till a as Nature true, 
Which, 

YARS S 

+ . eats in bs Gene Shi 


Beauty, frail Flower, that every Seaſon fears, 
Blum in thy colours for o thiſand years. 
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Would flow ſecure ; but humbler Aims are mine; 


Which; blended here with his inftrRive firains, 
Shall bid thy Art inherit new domains: a 
Give her in Albion as in Greece to rule, 
And guide (what thou haſt fra a Britiſi School. 
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And, O, N eabde My Pol ca Pretene 

Beyond his fav 'rite wiſh to call thee Friend, 
Beit that here his tuneful töfl has dre wo 
The Muſe of FR ESN OV in a modern veſt 
And, with what {ill His Farley! could bef 1 5 

Taught the cloſe folds to take an eaſier 1 iS 


Be it, that here thy partial ſmile: 1 
TE he Pains he' e on the Art he Iod. 
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Ts eme 1 bs by Tres he 

ed as. « Treatiſe on. Painting... 
—— ein the: merit of giving he Je ading 
Pripgiples of the Art with more preciſion, Sonsſſer 


Nele Ad Arne, N. the. 

hay either profe<ded of Jet n „ 
publi "bom gf | GEUMBrys 00607 
of. the precepts it £antains hays. deen 9 ſreguently | 
reprated by later Writers. that they. have loſt the 
er of novelty». and ville . eapſequently, pow be 

; ſome. of. them tgp. may, perhapge 

e trae..94.t9 claim the antherity. of 
abſolpte, will always 


eß the rg4ggr. of 
be ans Frene ing aut. to bis 
eqyn en arne, and the chaſte 
Moch . e NEH L SUBPA 
aud Nigg Pantene, whe Were PFaeggx' 
ape enen ſo.few Painters of that gat jon have 
egarded giſher pf theſp greheiypes , The modern 


Artif e vill hr proud to emulate that ful 
of ſtyle, which this work has for more than a cen- 


tury recommended, and which, having only very 


lately got the better of flyttering drapery. and chea- 
trica].qitityde, is. became. one, of the Principal eſt 
3 mag 4:4 * 93] Tay 2 


kind bst 


* PREFACE. 


| Bat if the Text. may have loft ſomewhat of i ity 
original merit, the Notes of Mr. Du Pix ze, which 
have hitherto acc it, have loſt much more: 
Indeed it may be doubted whether they ever had 
merit im any conſiderable degree. Certain it is that 
they contain ſuch a parade of common: place quo- 
tation, with ſo ſmall a degree of illuffrative ſcience, 
that I have'tliought proper to expel them from this 
edition, in order to make room for their betters. 

As to the poetical powers of my author, I do not 
ſuppoſe that theſe alone would ever have given him 
a place in the numerous libraries which he now 
. holds; arid I have, therefore, often 'wondered that 
M. Dr Vor rAmx, when he gave an account of 

the authors who appeared in the age of Louis XIV. 

mould diſmiſs FxEsNO r, with ſaying, in hig te 
ciſive manner, that * his Poem has ſucceeded with 

ſuch perſons as could bear to read Latin Verſe, not 
of the Auguſtan Age , This is the criticiſm of 

a mere Poet. No body, I ſhould ſuppoſe; ever 
read' FazsnoY to admire, or even criticiſe his 

verſification, but either to be inſtructed by Rim as 

Aa Painter, or improved in Viruaſs.. | 


Do Faro (CHanLes) n6& Paris 161 1, peintre 
| & pcëte. Son poeme de la peinture a reuſſi aupres de 
ceux qui peuvent lire d autres vers latins que ceux du 
fiecle d'Auguſte. Siecle de Louis XIV. Tom. I. 
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PREFACE in” 


nes this latter motive only, I confeſs, that 
led me to attempt the following tranſlation 3 which 


clots arts and of acquiring a bebitef verfiich- 
tion, for which purpoſe the cloſe and condenſed ſtile 
of the original ſeemed-peculiarly calculated, eſpe- 
cially -when: conſidered as a ſort of ſchool exerciſe. 
However the taſk-proved ſo difficult, that when I 
had gone through à part of it I remitted of my dili- 
8 furl hgarate neil, 
the preſs before thi was to any concluſion 
in 3 and, aſter it was ſo, it lay long ne- 
gleRed, and would certainly have never been made 
Public, had not S1x'Josnv'a RETN ODS requeſted 
a fight of it, and made un obliging offer of illuſtra- | 
ting'it by u ſeries of his on notes. This prompted — —+ 
me to reviſe it with all-poſſible accuracy ; and as 1 
had preſerved the ſtrictures which my late excel- © 
lent friend Mr. Gx v had made many years before 
on the verſion, as it then ſtood, I attended to each 
of them in their order with that deference which 
every criticiſm of his muſt demand. Beſides this, as 
much more time was now elapſed fince I had my- 
ſelf peruſed the .copy,.my_ own, eye was become 
ee Nn n which 


Fo 


ixif 12 22 1 


any Author bad given to hi Painter-full as leit to 
iter, „unn vn % a-,iið4HjVu an o n bel 


5 id tempus dabit, atque —— tebpeli}.- 
And I may ſay, with truth, that having become 
mom this ciroumſtance, as impyreigh; if not as. ſaſti- 
dis, to iny owe] work, ab any other eritie oo 
poflibly- hade been; I hardly leſt n ſingie line (in it 
dirt out giving-it;what T an emendation. 
It is not, therefore; las 3 juvepde york that I how 
preſent ĩt a the puhlie, but d one which. I haxe 
Unproved de 4by utmoſt pf may meins philiticy, in 


erdet ta make it mage worthy af its 1 
. Rl Hao abvignde Thaps 

er ſuſpicion of; actoganee in atemrtins this Bork 
yſter Mr Da vn. The ſwgle configderationthat 
his Verſtem vens za Praſe Vern: is iiſelf fufßcigvts 
becguſer ad Mr. Porn: hes iuſuꝝ obſeweds : Verſe 
pug even Rhyme: is the -baſt nde aß coppeving 
| Ureoeptive tentha; . an in ibis way the; Nur af 
Mortiy expreſſed, and mare fai cStaed? 8.7% till 

leſs need I make an npolpgy for undertsking it after 
Mr. WIr Is, wha, in the ygar, 11549 Publiſhed a 
r of it f e e eee ee * 


'. pa his Adore beg 176 Nin. 
1 Feil it fo rather than Blank Verſe, bechuſe it 8 
| leid of all harmony of numbers. TP as 


P An EAPTATCAES xii: $7 


T. Genilemid, u Phitithr by þrofediod;] affume 
ed fo ie ted, d: to 1 yniwollot At ingot + 
„ Trace Far Babokgy it e ee en 


tooks bist S unt, eiu dat u 
tools of a Poet and a Tranſlatot were bei tis - 

nagement; attempting alſo a taſk abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible, that of expreſſing the ſenſe of his Author in 
an equal number of lines, he produced a verſion 
which (if it was ever read through by any perſon 
except myſelf) is now totally, forgotten. Never- 
_ thelefs I'muſt do him the juſtice to own that he 
underſtood the original text; that he detected ſome 
errors in Mr. DxypeN*s Tranſlation, which had 
eſcaped Mr. Jexvas (albfted, as it is faid, by his 
friend Mr. Port) in that corrected Edition which 
Mr. GxAanam inſcribed to the Earl of BURN - 


Fenz e rr Poo | 
by 
- which e lice yvf of th rk 
a che ati 
| As Pulating, Poefy, fo bar As 306 
To Poeſy be Painting z muL̃us 
Alike; each to ber fiber doch wür, 
Alternate change the office and the noche; 
Mute verſe is this, that ſpeaking picture call'd. | 


From this little ſpecimen the reader wal eaſily fam s 
an of the whole. 
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buti laivever! advvie Ius might wadin1Ghnilibgcttre! = 
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by*his-labowrs./ It is alſo. from his Edition that I 
reprint the following Life of the Author; whirh 
was drawn up from Felibien and other Biographers 
by the late Dr. Braen, who; with his uſual in- 
duſtry, has collected all they. have ſaid on FAS 
. ebe. 1 eee en 97 o e 
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1 Num: 


og nad, 9 0217 een 1532 ft d per 


4 born at Paris in the year 1641+: His fatbers 


tending him for the profeſſion of phyſie, gave him 
as good an education as poſſible. Puring che ficſt 
year, Which he ſpent 


as he was raiſed to the higher claſſes, and began to 
contract a taſte of poetry, his genius for it opebed 


were propoſed to excite the emulatinn f his fellow · 
ſtudents. His inclination for it was heightened hy 
exerciſe; and his earlieſt performanais ſhewell, 
that he was capable of becoming one ot the greata 
eſt poets of his age, if his love of painting, Mhh 
equally poſſeſſed him, had not divided his time and 
application. At laſt he laid aſide all thoughts af 


of painting, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of hie 


"Oey who, by. all kinds of ſeverity, endeavoury 


\ 


at the college, he made a 
very conſiderable progreſs in hib ſtudies: but as ſoon 


D * E 8 N. 0 55 | 


ALPHONSE DU FRESNOY: was | 
ho w un eminent apothecary in that city, in- 


itſelf, and he catried all the prizes in it, Whidk 


the ſtudy of phyſic, and declared abſolutely for that 


MM. 


xvi The LIFE of DU FRESNOY. 


ed tq Yivert him purſuing his paſſion 

art, the profeſſion c which they unjuſtly red 
in a very contemptible light. But the- ſtrength of 
his inclination defeating all the meaſures taken to 


ſyhþreſdit; he took: bürgt eren oh cui 
ting his favourite ſtudy. 


He was nineteen ens carat lends 


| bepad tb len tb defigit undd Fidncid Petief;/ 
Having ſpcht two years in tlie fehool of that ph 


þ | 
and of Simon Votiet, he thoughi proper to takd 4 


journey into Italg, here he arrived ne 
563 3 or the Hdginniꝗ of 2163 (+ 1 6906 +4 
M he hach Huring his ſtudies,” Applied himself 


very mack to that of geometry; e beg upon 


bis oma to Rome, to paint Landfkipe, buitdirigs; 
and amient Thin. But, for the firſt wwe Fours of 


kis teſidenuot in that city, hel had the: dtinoſt u · 
eulty 0 fupport himſelf, beim abaridũned hy his 


parent, bol reſented hie having rde cted the 
advice in theehoict of hits profeflidn(y and tie tirte 


ſtock- of inaney; which he Had puovidech before ho 


left Francs;:jroving ſdarot ſufficient for the e- 


pences: of hid aufe tb; Italy. Beit de ſtidute, 


therefore, oſ friehds: and acquaintance at Rome h 


vai reduded to ſuch diſtreſos that his chief ſub 
ſiſtenee fot the greateſt part of that time was breath = 
and a ſmall * cherſe. But he diverted 
„ the 


c Im +> * 3 OS 


wien DO ner 
the ——— | 
and \indefaragable tel 


in the Earneſe Funde. Bot drein printipal my 
w4s the works of Raphael and other: grdar tnaſters} 
aud the amiques q an they were coiiſtant in tlie 
attendunde every evening at tlie academy in deſign! 
vag after mots. .Nagabrd bad Guperivy taldme in 
pra dice; but Db:Froſnoy was uofeemet master 6f 
the rules, hiſtory, and theory of his profeſſion== 
They cotbmumoated to dach other their etrhdbks 
and ſentiments} Dir Freſach furniſhings bis friend 
with noble and enrelſent ideas; and the latter in. 
firuSidg the former to paint NN expedi- 


tion and caſe. 
| Pavia beende anid thoughts 
of Du TYLsN oY, Who,” a8 he penetrated into the 
ſecrets *, Ge ky art, rote down his obſerva - ö 
tions; and bating at fall acquired 2. full knowledge 
of the ſubje ct, formed. a deſign of. writing a Poem 
upon its. Which he did not img tilt AI” 
ater, 


* 


be LR r M.DU-FRESNOY. | 


examined wich the utmoſt care the moſt admired 
piſtures in lig. iI bord + 4%; 49 ire 
* While he refed there he painted ſeveral piftures, 
| the city) of; . in nale a wn 
young woman of Athens going to ſee the monument 
of a lover; neas carrying his father. to his tomb 
Mars finding Lavinia fleeping on the banks of the 
Tyber, deſcending from his chariot, and-liking up 
| the. veil which: covered her, which is: one: of his 
beſt. pieces ʒ the birth of Vers, and that of Cupid. 
He had a peguliar eſteem ſor the works of Titian, 
ſeveral of which he copied, jniitatingthat- excellent 
Laimer in mann nene 


in , th pts wah n e 
About the, year 26s 3: he: went with Miguerdto 
| Venice "ot ane r eee 

155 —— a ννẽc or 10 01. — 
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. Thisia the account of Nasſ Fetzen, Exreetiong for . 
tes vies et ſur les 0 outrages des s Plus excellens peintres, tom. 


11. edit. Lond. 1705, p. 333. Hut the late author of 
Abregt de la vie des Plus Fade peintres, part 11 1. p. 284, 
edit. Par. 1745, in 4to, fays; that Preſnoy went to Ve- 
nice without Mighard ; and that the latter, being: impor- 


tuned by the letters of the ſormer, made a viſit t kim j 2 


that city. 


The LIFE: t D FRESNOY: z 


r Paruta, a. noble Venetian; and a Madonns, 
half lent: Theſe pictures ſhewed that he had 
not ſtudied thoſe of Titian without ſucceſa. Here 
the two friends ſeparated; Mignard returting to 
Rome, and Du Freſnoy to France He had read | 
his Poem to the beſt Pairiters in ull places IF, 
which he paſſed; and particularly to'\Albano" and 
Guereino, then at Bologunʒ and he cotſulted ſe- 
veral men famous for their ſkiltin polite literature. 
He arrived at Paris in 1656, Where he lodged 
with Monſ. Potel, Greffier of | the ceùuncil, in the 
ſtreet. Beautreillis, where he painted i finall room; 
afterwards a 
St. in the ſuburb St. Antoine. Monſ. 
Bordier, Intendant of the finances, who was then 
finiſhing' his houſe of Rinci, now Livry, having 
ſeen this picture, vm ſo highly pleaſed with it, that 
he tock Du Freſnoy to that houſe which is but 
two leagnes from Faris, to paint the Salon. In the 
ceiling was repreſented the burning of Troy; Venus 
is Nanckag by Paris, who makes her remark how 
the fire coriſumes that great city; in the front is 
the God of the river, which rum by it, and other 
deities: This is one of his beſt performances, both | 
for diſpoſition and colouring. He afterwards paint- 
ed a conſiderable number of pictures for the cabi- 


nets of the curious, * ange. ſor 
the 


picture for the altar of the Church + 


the Chutch of Bagni, repreſenting the aſtimptioif 

_ of the virgin and the twelye:apaſties,/ all ab large. 

2 fe. At the Hotel d'Efrval {adw'.d'!Afmen 
nonville) che: phinted ſeveral: piſtured, aud carnong} 
them axtilng of a rem, with four: beattiful, lands! 
pe, the ſigures of which; were by Mignarde As! 
le underſtodd e rehitecture vtry well} he drei for 


viſe it; witk a vic w to treat more at fengtli of ſome. 
piained.: FlHis employment took up no {mall part 


of his times and was the rtaſon of his. not having 
_ Mifhed' fo many pictures an de might otherwiſe, 


work in prim, he thbuught ii improper ti publiſ it 


xt: Tue E MD BRESNOYL 


Monf. de Vilargel6 all the deßgüs of a houſe; which) 
that Gentidmair built four 1e2guts from Avigion v 


ab likewiſe thoſe-fof the Hotel dE Lyon and for 
that of the Grand Prior d&iSduvr6."! The high 
aker ofthe Files. Dien, in the'ireet Se. Decis, 
alſo Gefigntd by hi ee 

TRG de had fivihed his Phem'beforee bal left 
Italy, and communicatet! id; de has been alrcady; 
mentioned to. the beſt jadfesiof that eoumtry Jets: 
after hiã return to France he continued fiilt to re- 


have done. And tho? ha was deſtous to ſet his 
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in ſome meaſure loſt by his long reſidence in Italy. 
Monſ. de Piles was therefore at Taft induced, at his 
deſire, and by the merit of the Poem, to tranſlate 


Freſnoy himſelf; and the latter had begun a com- 
mentary upon it, when he was ſeized with a palſy, 
and after languiſhing four or five months under it, 
died at the houſe of one of his brothers at Villiers- 


age of fifty-four, and was interred in the pariſh 
Church there. He had quitted his lodgings at 
Monſ. Potel's upon Mignard's return to Paris in 
1658, and the two Friends lived together from that 
time till the death of Du Freſnoy. 

His Poem was not publiſhed till three years after 
his death, when it was printed at Paris in i amo. with 
the French verſion and remarks of Monſ. de Piles, 
wid: os Toes: Jelly ET Re IE 
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Then whe ebenen | 
Ler un with for ved turn av fe e 
| Shoulders oppoſkits brenſla, and left e Ct.. 
With bein dn set and here thas Hats the lebt 
This rule In praftive uniformnly-erdelio 1 „„ 3 
Extends alike to many fru or few,nr 1 -! dT 
Yet keop ure all the pern poins: 20s WV | 
If here in frequent troops | the figures res riſe, TE 3 5 
—————Ü³ rea xm 
x 4 bat. 
Converſis pariter non connitantur-godem:y 17) , ee, 
Sed quædam in diverſ mahnt contariemembts; ;. TY . 
Tranſverſ6que alia punent, cee Me R 


Pluribus adyerſis averſamioppone HgRuuummmm . AS 
PeRoribuſque humeros, . en e- ri Wan * 25 e 
Seu multi conſtabit opus, pauciſve figuris. ter! 1 + 1%; yet Mp, 
Altera pars tabulæ vacuo deu frigids cu 50 as... 
| | Autdeſerta fiet, _un . uo jos wo e N 
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T There let ſome obje& tower with equal pride 
And ſo arrange each correſpondent fide —_—_ 
That, thro' mn 0 
No cold vacuity, no deſert drer on 
# Nager day does the Poet — germind rage, N 
gute. Who croudy with pomp und noiſe his ee ee 
A taſk ſo-various ho ſhall Art fulfil, 21 
When elt the napleſtforcis.etude-our kill; 1 
But, did the toil: ſucceed, we: ſtill ſhould loſe 
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| Fervida mole ſoa foprenim ES 4 
| Sed tibi fie poſitis reſpondeat utraque rebu s, 
Ut ſi aliquid ſur ſum ſe parte attollat 761" ag ets 
Sic aliquid parte ex ali conſurgat, & ambas 
Equiparet, geminas cumulande æqualiter oras. 
— Pluribus implicitum perſonis drama ſu pre 
Numeris In genere, ut rarum eſt, multis ita denſa ſiguris 
Figararum. prior eſt tabula encellens ; vel adhue ſerè nls 
Preſtitit in multi, "quod vix bene præſtat in uni- 
Quippe ſolet rerum nimio diſperſa tumultu. 
| Majeſtate carere gravi, requieque decora; | 


tikes 6 hedge dh ul W 
Where few fuir objects Gill an arnple ground. 4 — —. 
Vet if ſome grand: important theme demang . 2 0 
Of many needfub Fotriis a buſy bands; - ot nod Hf rok 5 | 
Judgment will fo the ſeveral groupe unte: aA 7 . 
That one eompacted whole hall: nueet the sgt.. | 
The joints in boch extreme diſtin iy treat. 1 e. 
Nor cer conceal the outline of the feet: eee NI 
The hands alike,demand to be enpreſtt: _ 
In half-ſhewn fgnres;rang'd behind-the/ rel. | 
Nor can ſuch forms with force: or . 57 1 


Save when the head and hands * 
* * 
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Nec ti ap Facuo ai bela imb. 

Sed ſi opere in magno, Plats thema grande requlra * O alete 

Elte igurarum cuftulbe, ſpectabitür urn. 188 5 5 
Machina töta rei; hon Ungula quique ſeorfim.” 70 Þ | 


Præcipua extremis raro iternodia membris - xv, 
Abdira fit; ſe ſbimtna pedum veſſigia = jo e : 
es. 
| Gratia dulla tadet,; motuſqte, y rigorque bene | ES | 
71 OTE * Ma- 
Retro alis fubter"tnqjori ex parte latentes, diene * 


Ni capitis motyth iabibüt anf bende * pe tui copitis 
a | D x "Wh — 2 5 Jungendus. 
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— god 
, Whate'er contraftsor crumps the attitude, 
| With ſcorn diſcard. When fre or ln | 
the Dif When flows in tedious parallel the line, 
> joey Acute, obtſe, beer the ſages appar 954 
| Or take « formal geometrie air, * 910 f 
12 — eee 
Nanſeates the tame und irkſome [ymmetry: 
Mark then ' our former rule; —— | 
And mode tranſverſe the ledding lines wald a 


For thefs in esch tel g, rw . 
e 0 
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1 Difficiles fugito i IT viſu 
ei Membra ſub ingrato, motuſque, actuſque coactos; 
Quodque refert lignis, rectos quodammodo os 
— Sire parallelos Plares ſimul. & vel acutas, n 5 46 a | 
vel geometrales (ut quadra, triangula) formas: | | 
Ingratamque pari ſignorum ex ordine quandam _ 
_  Symmetriam : ſed præcipua in contraria ſemper , 25 
© Signa volunt duci tranſverfa, ut * . diximus ante. 
Hy Summa igitur ratio fignorum habeatur in omni £1 6:88 
.  .. Compoſito z, dat enim reliquis pretium, atque vigor 
" SUSIE. ij | 1 
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Nier yet to Naturs uch nig heagG oY: 0 — 

As not to quit, when, Geviua andy Mara 0 

Nor yet, tho' Genius all his ſuecgur Joe! roi {fp Ge 

Her mimic pot e fed, . | 

Preſume from Naturs wholly to departs 
For Nature is.the,arbitreſs of Al.. er. 

ae N 4 

Ten thouſand n 

Mid curves, that vary in pœrpethgl Nins. 

Truth owas but one diet and pętfeſt lin. 


Spread they bargeavine charms g'orplahe piece m1 
mn 
Nee fine tete rei naturs, axtfque weir, 


Pingere poſſe putes ; 3 errorum elt plyiga og 
Multipliceſque vie, bene agendi terminus naps, 


Linea reQa velut ſola eſt, & mille recurymy vi 41s 
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Thoſe Felten to lere, with zeal explore 


. The vaſes, nidtfals;/ ſtatues; forin'd'of yore, hs 
> Rilievos high Kat ſwell the Colurnn- $ tem, © 10 


Speak va the harble, | 
| Hence all- ajeſtie on 
In 


ious tide the bright ideas roll; 


Fill it with radiatit forms unknown before, 
Poms Hes unge ce, 0 1 


Here pauſe and pity our enervate days, 

. to rival their tranſcendant praife. 
Peculiar til on ſingle forms beſtow, - 
There let ei 
There each err of tint ynite 


de from the zem: 9 


6n th* Spin foul, © 1 
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With the full harmony of ſhade and light. 


expreſſibs lend its finil'&'glow; * 
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walls. 


Nes te igitur irc numifmata, bens, * 


i Vaſa, typi, ſtatue,” c#lataque'mariora ſignis, 
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| Qubdque refert fpedie veterum poſticula rinks) 20 25 


+ Splendidior quippe ex illis affurgit i imago, 


Magnaque fe rerum facies aperit meditänti; | 
Tune noſtri tenũem [#cll wiferebers ſortem, 
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Cum ſpes nulla fiet rediturz =qualis i in n | 
Seit Fut  Exquiſita fiet fort, dum fola figurs 


nomidgo® | 
ad aer qr Fiogitur ; & multis variata enen efto. 
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mente e e e 2 
The light broad folds with . i 
And as each figure turns. a different agi nd 1 
Give the large plaits their — 5 
Yet devious oft and ſwelling from the part, i 
The flowing robe with caſe ſhoy ſhould ſeem to ſtart . ion, 

Not on the form i in if adheſion laid, 32755 


But well reliev'd by gentle light 0 be, 8 b 


Where er a flat vacuity is ſeen, "PI OR.” 
There let ſome ſhadowy bending interven 


ra N num A 


Above, below, to lead its varied line, e r 


lique finus pannorum, & nobilis ordo 195 — 
Wrong ſequens, ſubter latitantia Jumine & umbr | d 
Exprimet; 1 ille licet tranfverfus ſpe fefitur, Dual 
Et circumfufos pannorum porrigat S ITE 53, 
Membra ſinus, non contiguos, ipfiſque figur | 
Partibus impreſſos, een; 200 | 
Sed modicè expreſſos cum e wars: 

Quzque intermiſſis paſſim ſunt diffits vanis,” | 
dh nn A ee 
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n 
if ds the nie by few bote firokes expreſt 
|  Excef in beatty, Co the liberal veſt 
In large, diſtiner, deten, 
Beauty's belt handmaid is Simplicity. 

To diff*rent Ranks adapt their proper robe, "ny 
With ample pal let monarchs ſweep the globe; 5 
In garb ſuccint᷑t and coarſe, array the Swain; 8 
In light and fiken veils the Virgin train. a 

Where in black ſhade the deeper hollow lies 
Aſſiſting art ſome midway fold ſupplies -— 
| That gently meets the light, nod geddy fprebds | 
Tore the — of oppoſing ſhades, * 
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Et Membra, ut magnis, panciſque expreſſa lacertis, 

M.ajeſtate aliis præſtant, forma, atque decore: 205 
Haud ſecus in pannis, quos ſupre optarimus amplos, 
Perpayeos ſinnum flexus, rugaſque, ſtriaſque, 
Membra ſuper, verſu ſaciles, inducere preftat. 
| Naturwque eel propeins & fen, a, 
Patriciis ; ſuccinſtus erit, craſſuſque bubylcis, 
Mancipiiſque ; levis teneris, gracilizue pee EY 

Ingue cavis maculiſque umbrarum aliguando tumeſcet, 
Lumen ut excipiens, operis qui maſſa requirit, 
Latius extengat, ſublatiſque aggreget umbris. 
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Wee ee mam > 
Enſigns of War, of Pence, ar Rise divine, 295 
Theſe in thy work with dignity may ſhine; A res ww 
But ſparingly thy earth-born ſloresunfold; | eee 
Nor end wah quiy — — 
Rare things alone are dear in ORE 
They loſe their yalus-as/they-mukiply./-.-— 3% | 
| Of eee 1 
Prepare a model to dirett thy ine 0 1H 
Each garb, each cuſtom, eee — 


Vnite in ſtri & decorum time with place: N. 
And emulous alone of genuine fame, _— 
Be Grace, be Majeſty thy conſtant = s Majeſty. 

— rr — WI XIII. 
eee ES 5 — 
Qualia Muſarum, Belli, cukuſque Deorum. A 


Nec fit opus vimidon geommis puraguenſertum4. 
Rara etenim magno im pratio, Led pluxima m, 
8 
Prototypum Prins illarumm ſarmare Jurabit, . | 3 1.6 70 
Suryetur : Sit ngkilitas, Chaxjtymque venuſtas, . _ - 
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L 26 1 
e That Majeſty; that Grace ſo rirely given 1.4 
To mortal e ee -w n oT 
on, In all to ſage proptiety attend, 
Tice, Nor ſink the clouds; nor bid tie waves aſcend e. 
2 ere the manſions eee eee yoo i 
Above the Thunderer's lofty arch — 6. 
Nor build the column on an oſier haſe.. 
But let each obje& know its native Pa 
dk Thy wt, ty ie a ce. 3's 
* Paſſion to paint, and ſentiment, unfold ; - 
et how thſs moni of ahn! "ig 
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— — Celo, on ache patenting.) 
— Nature fit ubique tenor, ratio que ſequenda. 4 
Non vicina pedum tabulata excelſa tonantis 22325 
. 145 
eee eee 5 
— — mins # cntenpt "dy; 
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Who ſhall our pigmy Fencil arm with might 
To ſeize the ſoul, and forte her into Age 320 
Jove, Jove alone ; his highly-faver'd fer 
Bor this to mem abe bes, 0 
* By ee apa wr 
6c His band che hav chem gas. them 
Mars) rb, ai | 
Vet ſhall the Mat wit al rae profrts — 
Of baſe and barbarous wanne 5 be argided. | 
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8 poſſe animam, atque oculis bene — 

e Hoc opus, lic labor eff.  Pauci, n | 

Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad ethera virtun, 

Dis fimiles potuere” manu mifacula tanta. 235 
Hos ego Rhetoribus tractandos deſero; tantim — 

Egregii antiquum memorabo ſophiſina magiſtri, ; 2 

1 Verius aſfectus animi vigor exprimil ardens, SOR 

14 Folliciti nimiim quam ſedula cura laboris, s 3 L 7 
Denique nil ſapiat Gothorum barbara trito Sgt 1 fog 

Ornamenta modo, ſæclorum & monſtra malorum: 1 
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| And Luxury of every fiend the vrt: 


: And lurk'd a patient inmate of the grave. 


[ 8 } 


| Which ſprang 2 thro? luſt of 


Lupe dann hens 1707, 90 - 


Fierce from the north the headlong Demons flew, 
The wreaths of Science wither'd at their view, 
Plagues were their harbingers, and War accurſt, 


Then did each Muſe behold her triumphs fade, 335 
Then penſive Painting droop'd the languiſh'd head; 


© And forrowing Sculpture, while the ruthleſs flame | 
mo _ Involyd each trophy of her ſiſter's fame, * 


Fled to ſepulchral cells her own to ſave, 
340 


Meanwhile beneath the frown of angry Heav n, 
Unworthy 2 boon its Ae had given, od 
VEE | — Nr 1 2 * NK ta 1 
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— bella, A & peſtem, abet, nw, 1 
Et Romanorum tes grandior intulit orbi, * 


Ingenuz periere artes, periere ſuperbæ 1 © 
Artificumi moles ; ſua tunc miracula vidit 245 


Ignibus abfumi Pictura, latere coacta Ia 


--- Fornicibus, ſortem & reliquam confidere cryptiss ? 3 
N Marmoribuſque diu Sculptura jacere ſepultis. 2 


Imperium interea, ſcelerum IIs fariſcens, es 
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Katt, twl 

Invely'd in Error's cloudy. and ſcorn'd.of ttt 
The guilty erer ere an Os 7 
In ſavage glootn abe Ages Maps + 
Till Genius, . 

Full late awoke the cenſfleſa tear to-ſhed =.) / 
For perith'd Art; for thoſe-celeftial Hues, 
Which Zeuxis, aided. by the Attic Mae, 
Gave to the wond'ring Rye: She bad hir name, 
With thine, Apelles !“ gild the lifts, of Fame, | 
With thine to Colouripg's brighteſt glories at 
The . n een 
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Horrida nox totum inyaſit, donoque ſuperni 250 
Luminis indignum, errorum caligine _ N 
Impiaque ignaris damna vit ſæcla tenebris. 
Unde coloratum dns see 
Nil ſupereſt tantorum hominum, eee 


Nec qui Chromatices nobis, hoc axe 7 
| Reſtituat, quales Zeuxis traftaverat olim, nn 
Hujus quando mags velut arte æquavit On 
Pictorum archigraphum, eee 
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name, 12 the 


third Part 
of Paiating. 


Noſtrates juvet artifices, doceatque laborem; - - 236 


Cnaon A- 
TICES ter- 
tia Pars Pic- 


ture. 


Noginis a æterni famam, toto orbe ſonantem. 262 
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Fg REG 5 1 5 
Alba bös dt thbfotagieniidinres AU b BR 
No hugs f hie now animate the wall 
How then moll modern Art theſe hues apply;! 4 
How give Deſign its finiſh dignity? +» 460 6 a] 
Return, fair/CoLonmnictall thy lures prepare 
Each ſafe deception, evety honeſt ſnare, - - 365 
Which beige neu- loveri26thy ſiſter's train, 
*  Skilful at. önes to charm; und to retain z; 
FX Comes Faithful Siren | chaſte ſeducer! y, 
1 and what powers obey. / 
Know firſt that Light diſplays eee 
| Refulgent Nature s variegated dye. 
Thus bodies near the light diſtinQly ſhine 
With rays direct, and as it fades decline. 
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Hzc i ut in bels cbe 1 OY 
Et complementum graphidos; mirabile viſu, 
Puolchra vocabatur, fed ſubdola; lena ſororis: 
Non tamen hoc lenocinium, fucuſque, s- TY. Oy 
Dedecori fuit unquam; illi ſed ſemper honori, - 265 
1 Laudibus & meritis; hanc ergo noſſe juvabit. b 22149145 
Lux varium, vivumque dabit, nullum umbra, colorem. 
Quo magis adverſum eſt corpus, lucique mer - 
Clarius eſt lumen; nam debiiitatur eundo. op 
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Thus to the e eperd with Hege light” * 
They meet its orb, for diſtanee dir ch Tight." 0 
Learn hence to paint the parts chat met the view ya Con- 
In ſpheric forme; af bright,-4nd equllfive; © Fase 
While from the liftrreceding-or the Bye r. 
The fiking ouilidds"taks Painter E. 
Loſt and confs'd frogrelivaly they kde, 375 
Not fall precipititte from light'ts üdee. 10 
This Nature Mctites; ant tis Tatts dente 1 vn 
Studious in gradual gi6oi Her Tights to Toft, | 
The various whole with ſof᷑ ing titte to H ” 
As if one fie bead eraptey & ber EH. 380 
Thus if bold Fancy plan ſome praud deſign, 
Where 1 muy gr groups divide or join, 3 
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Conſpicitur melius; vam viſus hebeſcit undo: "ue K 

Ergo in corporibus, quiz viſa adverſa, — 1 
Integra ſunt, extrem abſcedant perdita'Gynis SENT 3 
Confuſis, non precipiti labentur im umbtam 3 


& Umbra- 
Clara gradu, nec adumbrata — WY 75 * 


Prorumpant; ſed erit ſenſim hint atque inde meatus 
Lucis & umbrarum; capitiſque unius ad inftar, 


Totum opus, ex multis quamquam ſit partibus, unus 


iy 1 


(Tho' ſure from, more than three e turing) 
One globe of light and ſhade o'er all ſhe flingsz. / 
EX er air de ſeparate maſſes to diſpoſe, ts 

to 50 -- Where' er in front, the fuller radiance e 
Behind, eam tepoſing gloam the ſpreads, 

of Relieving ſhades with light, and. light wit ues 
And as the centre. of ſome convex glass 
Draws to a point the congregated maſs 1 Its 390 

Of dazzling Tay», that, more than Natur notes T 

Reflect each image in an orb of licht, 0 

While from that point ane. . 

Sink to the W mne 1 
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Luminis bot globus tantummodo ßet, 2 
Sire duas, vet tres ad ſummum, ubf grandius eſſet 286 
Diviſum pegma in partes ſtatione remotas. wC 
Sintque i ita diſcreti inter ſe, ratione colorum, 
Luminis, unibrarumque, antrorſum ut corpora dar 
Obſcura umbrarum requies ſpectanda relinquat: 
unter:. acbeere exiliant umbrata atque aſpera campo. 255 
Ac yeluti in ſpeculis convexis, eminet ante 1 
Aſperior reipss | vigor, & vis auQa colorum 
Partibus adverſis; magis & fuga rupta retrorſum 
Illorum eſt (ut viſa minds vergentibus oris)., 
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8⁰ . near, ſo ſoftly: diſtant 8 G 

On all thy rounded groups hegirchag glow. N — — 

As is the-Sculptor's/ſuch-the Paibter's as 

Their labour different, but their end the ſame 1) "Yn 
What from the matble eee A 
The ſofter pencil from the canvas takes; - :406 

And, ſkill'd remote: diſtances to keeps | Jane 
Surrounds the oullite pale in ſhadows n Ni 
While on the front the ſparkling luſtre plays, 
And meets the ene in full meridian blaze. Y; 
True Coloring thus in plaſtic power excels, : 405 

Fair to the viſual point her forms/ſhe ſwells, -//.] 
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Corporibus abit fora bee mote rotundas. Cw ö 
Mente modotiis Igitur plaſies; & pictor, eodem 
Diſpoſitum tractabft 5plis; dus {lptor in erben 
Atterit, hæc rupto procul abſcedente colore. * 50 
Aſſequitur piQtor, | fugientia iaque illa retforſtim. Os; OO 


Jam ſignata minds confuſa coloribus aufert:! 1 ; 0 
Anteriora quigeind hires" adverſa, Colore TI” * 
Integra vivaci, mms cum fumine & umbra © * 


Antrorſum diſtindta refert, velut aſpera iu; N 2 


. > jo þ4 111 1 
vicque ſuper planum | in ucit : leucoma colores, 2 
2 oe at I. 61 1 14 22 (IF 9.320 | 5 #9 e 
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And lifts them from their flat atrial ground 
Warm as the life, and as the ſtatue round. > -- 


* yrap In ſilver clouds ĩn =ther's blue E 
opakeBodies Or the clear mirror of the watry plain i466 
wits af 22 If chance ſome ſolid ſubſtance claim a War ö 
Firm and opaque amid the lucid ſpace, 
Rough let it ſwell and boldly meet the ſigit. 
Mark'd with peculiar ſtrength of ſhade and lights $. 
There blend each earthy tint ofheavieft ſort,. - 415 
At once to give conſiſtenee and ſupport, | 
While the bright wave, ſoft cloud, or azure ſkys, 
Light and pellucid from that ſubſtance fly. 


Hos velut ex ipsã natur immotus eodem 

Intuitu circum ſtatuas daret inde rotundas. 
xXXII. Denſa f gurarum ſolidis quæ corpora ſormis 

Corporz Subdita ſunt tactu, non tranſlucent, ſed opaca 

opaca cum In tranſlucendi ſpatio ut ſuper atra, nubes, . A 9 

__ deen Limpida ſtagna undarum, & inania cætera debent 3035 

Aſperiora illis prope circumſtantibus efle ; : Pa 

Ut diſtincta magis firmo cum lumine & umbra, 

Et gravioribus ut ſuſtenta coloribus, inter DOTY: by b 

Atrias ſpecies ſubſiſtant ſemper opa: > Hr 

Sed contra, procul abſcedant perlucida, denſis | 310 


Corporibus leviora ; uti nubes, aer, & undz, 
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„ * 5 
Permit not two conſpicuous lights to deine , 


| With rival radiance in the ſame deſign; 420 8 bytes 
But yield to one alone the power to bare is. the 


And ſpread th extenſive vigot of its rays,' *./ 
There where the oble ee ee 8 
Thence gild the diſtant parts and leflening fade: 
As fade the beams which Phcebus from the Eaſt 
Flings vivid forth to light the diſtant Weſt, | 496 <4 


Gradual thoſe vivid beams forget to nine. 
$0 gradual let thy pi gur d lights decline. 
„Jo john an bas vil ail um add ban 
Non paterunt Gerbe loci, no pa aon 
R 3 
n tabula paria admitil, aut aqualia piagi: 0897 Non duo ex 
Majus at in mediam lumen cadet uſque Fw * 


Latius infuſum, primis qua ſumma figuris | g 315 lam æqua- 
Res agitur, circumque oras minuetur eundo:- 12. 

. Utque in progreſſu jubar attenuatur ab ort POET 
Solis, ad occafum paulatim,. & cellat eundo; 1 rags 

Sic tabulis lumen, tota in compage colorum, 
Primo à fonte, minus ke ne Ren 


9 * . * # 
' Gf v . 
> : 9 
* Gas wt #1 
_ 
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rs 
The ſculptur'd forms" which ſome _—_ ces | 
grace, 4 
In Parian Marble or Coritithisn Braſs, ' ow” 
Illumin'd thus, give to the gazing eye, it 
Th' expreſſive head in radiant Majeſty 
While to each lower limb tlie fainter ra 
Lends only light to mark, but not 3 Ras 2 
So let thy pencil fling its beams around, 455 
Nor e' er with darker ſhades their force confound, 
For ſhades too dark difſever'd ſhapes will give, 
And fink the parts their ſoftneſs would —— 
I ̃hen only well relie vd, when like a veit 
Round the full lights the wand' ring ſhadows ſteal; 
Y Then only juſtly ſpread, when to the fight, | - 441 
A breadth of ſhade purſues a breadth of light. 


n 1 4 II WY _ 


' bow 


TER ut in i le per aria RATE 
| Lumen habent partes ſuperæ, minus inferiores; 

ldem erit in tabulis; majorque nec umbra, vel ater 
Membra figurarum intrabit color, atque ſecabit: 
Corpora ſed circum umbra cavis latitabit oberrans; 325 
Atquè ita quæretur lux opportuna figuris, | 

Ut late infuſum lumen lata umbra ſequatur. 


ff 
This charm to give, great Titian wiſely made 
The cluſter'd grapes his rule of light and ſhade. 


White, when It ſhines with unſtaiu d luſtre clear, Of — ＋ 


May bear an object back or bring it near, 446 GENS 

Aided by black it to the front aſpires, a | 

That aid withdrawn it diſtantly retires; 

But Black unmixt, of darkeſt midnight hue, 

Still calls each object nearer to the view. 450 "1 
Whate'er we ſpy through color'd light or air, NINE 

A ſtain congenial on their ſurface bear, 2 — Cor + 

While neighb'ring forms by joint reflection give, 


And mutual take the dyes that they receive. 


La edt 
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Unde, nec immeritò, fertur Titianus ubique 
Lucis & umbrarum normam appellaſſe racemum. 

Purum album eſſe poteſt propiuſque magiſque remotum: XXXIV. 
Cum nigro antevenit propids; fugit abſque, remotum; 331 - dag 
Purum autem nigrum antrorſum venit uſque propioquum. 

Lux fucata ſuo tingit miſcetque colore © 
Corpora, ficque ſuo, per quem lux funditur, ar. | 

Corpora juncta ſimul, circumfuſoſque colores 335 XXXV. 
Excipiunt, propriumque aliis radioſa reflectunt. : 8e — | 


[ 38 ] 
XXXVI. But where on both alike” one equal light” 
of Colours, Diffuſive ſpreads, the blending tints unite. 
For breaking Colors thus (the antient phraſe 
By Artiſts us'd) fair Venice claims our praiſe z | + 
She, cautious to tranſgreſs ſo ſage a rule, 


Confin'd to ſobereſt tints her learned ſchool, 460 | 
For tho? ſhe lov'd by varied mode to Join at 


Tumultuous crowds in one immenſe deſign, 

Yet there we ne'er condemn ſuch hoſtile hues 

As cut the parts or glaringly confuſe; | 
In tinſel trim no foppiſh form is dreſ, 465 
Still flows in graceful unity the veſt, 


* 


xxxvi; Pluribus in ſolidis liquids ſub luce propinquis, 
Vaio colo- Participes, mixtoſque ſimul decet eſſe colores. 
* 5 Hanc normam Veneti pictores rite ſequuti, | 
(Quz fuit antiquis corruptio difta colorum) 340 
Cam plures opere in magno poſiire figuras, = 
Ne conjuncta ſimul variorum inimica colorum k 
Copgeries formam implicitam, & conciſa minutis | 
Membra daret pannis, totam unamquamque hguram 
Affini, aut uno tantùm * colore, 3 


* 


. 171 
And o'er that veſt a kindred mantle ſpreads, N | 
Unvaried but by power-of lights and ne 1204 


Which mildly tniing; ev'ry eis dre 1 
Unites the while in loveſieſt hatmony. 400 
When ſmall the ſpace, or pare tio suse zit, | — 4 
Each fort is ſcen in bright preeiſſon clear; Tags 
But if thick clouds that purity deface, 
If far extend that intervening ſpace, © | | 
There all cotifus'd the objeQs faintly riſe, ' 475 
As if prepar'd to vaniſh from our eyes. 

Give then each foremoſt part a touch ſo bright, mans 
'That, o'er r the reſt, its domineering light  ' an oft 82 


tasces. - 
EP 


* 


2 — — 
A 


Sunt ſoliti ; variando tonis tunicamque, togamque, 


Carbaſeoſque ſinus, vel amicum in lumine & umbra ; 
Contiguis circum rebus ſociando coloremn. 
Qua minus eſt ſpacii acrei, aut qua purior a * E 


Cuncta magis diftinQa patent, ſpecieſque reſetvant: 350 812 
Quique magis denſus nebulis, aut plurimus ar 5 lay 
Amplum inter fuerit ſpatium porrectus, in auras 1 
Confundet rerum ſpecies, & perdet inanes. laatia- 
1 rumRelatios +» 
Anteriora magis ſemper finita, remotis ; | 
Incertis dominentur & abſcedentibus, idque —& 355 


| [ 40 J | 
May much prevail; yet relative im allume it 
Let greater parts advance before the ſmall. 489 


Sie Minuter forms, when diſtantly we trace. 


which are Are mingled all in one compacted maſs; 1 „ind! 
diſtanced. 

Such the light leaves that clothe remoter . 
And ſuch the waves on wide extended floods. 


_ XL. Let each contiguous part be firm allied, 
ous and . Nor labour leſs the ſeparate to divide; 
=” Yet ſo diyide that to th' approving eye 


They both at ſmall and pleaſing diſtance . 


Colors very | - Forbid two hoſtile, Colours cloſe to meet, 

te to 

exch other And win with middle tints oem union [weeks ; 490 
never to | 


"a 


joined. : | | 4 


WES More relativo, ut majora minoribus extent. 

XXXIX. Cundta minuta procul maſſam denſantur i in unam 1 
1 we Ut folia arboribus ſylvarum;& i in æquore fluctus. 
tantia. Contigua inter ſe co ant, ſed diſſita diſtent, 

> + M 0 ' | 
Contigua & Diſtabuntque tamen grato, & diſcrimine parvo. 369 
_ _ Extrema extremis contraria jungere noli; | p 
Contraria Sed medio fint uſque gradu 1 colors. 
extrema ſys» | Tree itlt 
giends, 


/ 


F471): | 
Yet varying all thy tones, let ſome aſpire pf 4 
Fiercely in front, ſome tenderly reti. Fits 


N Colours. 100 
Vain is the hope by coloring to diſplaß, uf. 


| The bright effulgence of the noontide ray, 0 1 1 
Or paint the full- orb d Ruler of the ſkies, 493 
With pencils dipt in dull terreſtrial dyes; 

But when mild Evening ſheds her golden. rights. F 
When Morn;appears array'd in mpdeſt white; 
When ſoft ſuffuſion of the yernal ſnower 499 
Dimns the pale ſun ; or, at the thund'ring hour, 
When, wrapt in crimſon clouds, he hideshis en, 


Then catch the glow and on the canvas ſpread. , 


- _ „% —— — em oo 


Corporuin erit Tonus atque ls variatus ubique; 3 _ „XIII. 


Toaus & 
Quærat amicitiam retro; ferus emicet ant. Color varii. 
Supremum in tabulis lumen captare diei, 365 XI III. 1 
Infanus labor artificum; cam attingere tantum 3 


lectus. 


Non pigmenta queant: auream ſed veſpere lucem, 

Seu modicùm mane albentem 3 five ætheris actam 20 
Poſt hyemem nimbis transfuſo ſole caducam ; _ R 
Seu nebulis ſultam accipient, toniiꝶque rubentem. P 370 


„ 
ö Bodies of poliſh'd or tranſparent tone, | 
certain 


4 Tm Of metal, chryſtal, 15 wood, or ſtone's 
heats. And all whoſe rough unequal parts are reat'd, 5 a 
The ſhaggy fleece, thick fur, or briſtly be! 
The liquid too; the ſadly melting eye, 1 0 
The well: comb d locks that wave with 00 dye; 
Plumage and ſilks; a floating form that take, 55 
Fair Nature's mirror the extended lake, 510 
With what immers'd thro! its calm medium ſhines 
By reflex light, or to its ſurface j joins : ages 
Theſe firſt with thin and even ſhades portray, 1 
Then, on their flatneſs, ſtrike the enlivening ray, 
Bright and diſtin, and laſt with ſtriQ review, 515 
Reſtore to every form its outline true. | 


Auw. Lia que lucent, veluti cryſtalla, | metalla, | 
Cs Ligna, offa, & lapides ; villoſa, ut vellera, pelles, 
im. Barbæ, aqueique oculi, crines, holoſerica, plume ; 

Et liquida, ut ſtagnans aqua, reflexæque ſub undis 
Corporeæ ſpecies, & aquis contermina cuncta, 375 
Subter ad extremum liquid? ſint picta, ſuperque | . 
Luminibus n iis, 6 igniſque repoſtis. 


N . 


By mallowing fill thy ground at diſtance at ALY 70 
Free as the Air, and tranſient us its blaſt; "oF * 
There all thy liquid Colors ſweetly blend. ies {15 
There all the treaſures of thy Palette N _ 


And ev'ry form retiring to that ground 


Of hue congenial to itſelf compound. an 55 
The hand that colors well, | muſt color bright; r A « 


Hope not that praile to gain by ſickly whitez |! Fi“ 
But amply heap in front each ſplendid dye, 343. An. 
Then thin and light withdraw them from the eye, 


OiShadowe. 


XLVIIL 
Mix'd with that ſimple unity of ſhade; +1 Thy) _ 
8 to one 
As all were from one ſingle palette ſpread. 44/0  Piecal 
| | : | 5 11 
— — — —Ü—ͤ—ä — — ns 
Area, vel campus tabulz vagus eſto, leviſue XI. v. 

Abſcedat latus, liquidèque bene unQus amicis 3 
Tota ex mole coloribus,- und five pate lla; 80 
Quzque cadunt retro in campum, confinia campo. 8 
Vividus eſto color, nimio non pallidus albo; C0 BY 


Adverſiſque Jocis ingeſtus plurimus, ardens : dus nog ta- 

Bed leviter parcque datus vergentibus oris. | Y F. 5 pa n 
Cuncta labore ſimul co ant, ve lut umbr& in eũdem. 38 5 on | 
Tota fiet tabula ex und . ou A. vi. 


Ex una Pa- 
tella fit Ta- 
buls. 


{ 44 1 
pM Much will the Mirror teach, or Evening gray, 
ings 8 When o'er ſome ample ſpace her twilight ray 530 
beſt Malter. Obſcurely gleams ; hence Art ſhall beſt perceive 

On diſtant parts what fainter hues to give. 
A Se ri. Whate' er the Form whe our * Papa. 
whole one mand, + 147 01 0 
9 Wee eee fa, 
Whether he rule the group, or ſingly reign, 535 
Or ſhine at diſtance on ſome ample plain, 
05 that high · ſiniſn d Form let Paint beſtow - 
Her midnight ſhadow, her meridian glow, ', 
1 The Portrait claims from imitative att 
A Portrait, 23 8 0 
Reſemblance cloſe in each minuter part, 
And this to give, the ready hand and eye . 
With playful kill the kindred features ply ; 


* 1 * 
* 4 1 
E. 1 


. 
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5 — DER * —— MR i He ertths, = 6 
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- -Multa ex deres esl en en gl x | 


. Quæque procul ſero ſpatiis ſpectantur in amplis. 
N 2 2 -» (la e zune * 
Magiſter. Dimidia effigies, quæ ſola, vel integra plures 

Ante alias poſita ad lucem, ſtat proxima viſu, | 
Dimi 100 Fi- | 
gura, vet Et latis ſpectanda locis, oculiſque remota, 


inte gra ante L minis umbrarumque gradu fit piQa ſupremo. un 


aliae. 


pParüibus in minimis imitatio juſta juvabit 
. |  Effigiem, alternas referendo tempore eodem 


— 


6 1 
From part to part alternatety ecnꝰꝰ, ;, 
The harmonizing gloom, the darting ra 
With tones ſo juſt, in ſuch gradation throw, N ' 

Adopting Nature om the work her dun... N 225 . 


M4 | 
« ot 


Say, is the piece thy Hand preparts to tracs * 


ist 5 Mit To vi 


e Tbe Place 
Ordainꝰd for nearer ſight, or narrow ſpaee? e 
Paint it. of ſoft and amicable hue?: $19 A -oisThi oats 


S'7 073 4% 
* 


But, if predeſtin'd to remoter views 11 5% Z 
Thy ſtrong unequal varied colorꝰ blend cb N 3 
And ample ſpace to ample figules lend g 18H T Im. 
Where to broad lights the cireumùtnbient ſhade 5 

In liquid play by labor juſt i is laid Exits fia w 


14 . 1 4 # „ „ 
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1 


Conſimiles partes, cut ſuminis ; atque' c6 Side” 6300 . 


14 


Compoſitis; juſtiſque tonis; tunc parta labore | te N po ws # ** | 
8 ben 

i facili & vegeto micat ardens, viva videtur. 25 4 _—— 
Viſa loco anguſto tenerd | pingantur, mnico. ASS 


OUT" 


RRR 
164 Locks Ta- 1 


* 


Juncta colore, graduque; procul c quz picta, feroci. , 1 vale 
Sint & inzquali variata colore, tonoque. | 400 ha ag 


Grandia ſigna volunt ſpatia ampla, feroſque * 4 _ 


Lumina E unctas ſimul undique FRO umbres... Lumina la- 
| ta, 


1 


| [46] 
NM Alike kt livelieſt touch the Forms portray, 584 
* 24 Where the dim window half excludes the "I 
” or ve gay But, when expos'd in fuller light or air, 21's 7 * 
—— che A brown and ſober caſt the group may hear b 
m, Fire Foe to cdegance and grace, 
— nds Each yawning hollow, — 30⁰ 


diſagreea - 


ble in Pain · Whate'er is trite,, minute, abrupt, or dry, 
ting to be 1 80 9 
aveided, Where light meets ſhade in flat equality; 
Each theme fantaſtic, filthy, vile, er win. 
Tlat gives the ſoul diſguſt, or fenſes pain; 
ne Mondero arrow birt, G-, f, 


— 


« — . 0 tk "ls 


_ Extremus labor. In tabulas demiſſa feneſtris 
99 $i ſuerit lux parva, color clariſſimus eſto 
Luminis“Lo- Vividus at contra, obſcuruſque, i in. * N aperto. 463 


ci in quo 
Tabula eſt Quæ vacuis diviſa cavis, y vitare memento "ES. {: 


2 Trita, minuta, ſimul quz non ſtipata dehiſcunt, 

Werres Barbara, cruda oculis, rupis fucata colorum TOR + 

ogg BI | mins umbrarumque tonis =qualia cunda 2571 

The Feda, cruenta, cruces, obſceena, i ingrata, chimeras, 410 
 Sordidaque & miſera, & vel acuta, vel aſpera du; | 


' Quzque dabunt bs, temerè congeſta, ruinam, 


3 [4.1 RR 
And all that chaos of: ſharp, broken parts, _ med 


2 as AR vbA = 


Where reigns Confuſion, or whence Diſcord ſtarts. N 5 
Yet hear me, Vouths I while zealous: ane . 
Detected faults, this friendly caution take, . ll: 

Shun all excels ; and with eee. 

That Vice alike reſides in each extreme. Fir WE 
Know, if ape PerſaBtion be pole day, 7 vn 

If claſſic Praiſe your pencils hope to claim, bee 


A g bedutiful 
Your noble outlines muſt be chaſte; yer free, here % 
Connected all with ſtudied Harmony: 

Few in their parts, yet thoſe diſtinct aud great; 

Your Coloring boldly ſtrong, yet ſoſilyſweet. 


Fs = 
1 k Bel in N96 > 203d . "If | TOW: 
inplctz alisconfanent CE Eat TS" wk 
Dumque fugis vitiofa, cave. in eee e 
in Pictore. 


Db vitium extremis nam ſemper inbæret. 4s 
| Pulchra gradu ſummo, graphidos ftabili/vetuſtz'/ VII. 
Nobilibus fignis, funt graodia; iflita; pn. "I 

Terſa, velut minim confiifa, - labore Mgata, & ow 15 
ä . 
CorporidsdiflinQu * 


| +. Cre) 
Lv. Know he that welt begins has half achievd 
young Pain- His deftin'd work. V et late ſhall be retriev'd. is 
| That time miſpent, that labour worſe than loft, 
5 10 "Wis young diſciple, to his deareſt coſt, io 20 
Gives to a dull preceptor's tame deſi gn: 
His tawdry.colors, his erroneous lines 
Will ze the ſoul that p6iſon rank covey), Fi 
NES Which life's beſt length ſhall fail to purge "ey ; 
Vert let not your untutor d childhood ſtrire 
Of Nature's living charms. che ſketch to wee 
Till ſxill d her ſeparate features to deſign 1 
You chaten muſcle's ite, and how they join. 


9292« s # — » 


1vnr. Qui bene cæpit, uti facti jam fertur habers | 
WT ts Dimidium ; Picturam ita nil ſub limine «25% ariilamwi 

Ingrediens, puer offendit damnoſius art,, 

Dm varia errorum genera, ignorante ane. Sam 

1 Ex pravis libare Typls, mentemque veneno 4s 
Inficere, in toto quod non abſtergitur æ -o). 
Nec graphidos rudis artis adbuc cit r a) 
Corpora viva-ſuper ſtudium meditabitur; ante 

Ilorum quam ſymmetriam, intornodia, formam 


[491] 
Theſe while beneath ſome Maſter's eye you 27 
Vers'd in the lore of f (ymmetry and g grace, 25 


Winnie 
% 


Boldly proceed, his precepts ſhall impart $6 


Each ſweet deception of the pleafi ing art; f 8 | 2 
Still more than precept ſhall his practice teath, 595 
And add what ſelf-refleQion neer can reach. 


Oft 7 —5 alone the ſtudious hour = 
Diverſity « of parts is ſure to pleaſe, © | 

| If all the various parts unite with tale; 3 

As ſurely charms that voluntary TT | x 
Which careleſs plays and ſeems to mòck at toll? 
For labor'd lines with cold exatlteforire, | BU OL | 
'Tis Freedom only gives the f force and w_ | 8 80 "wa ' 


Noverit, inſpectis, doQo evolvente magiſtro, 430 11. 


Archetypis, dulceſque dolos preeſenſerit artis. 1 
Pluſque manu ante oculos quam voce docebitur uſus. eg. Pics 
Quarre artem quacyndus Java eee Fier Arti, 
. ö 5 1 | 
Corpora diverſe naturz /jundta placebunt 1 «errant di- 
Sic ea quæ facili contempta labore videntur + 435 dey faci- 


Speciatim 


Zthereus quippe ignis ineſt & ſpiritus illi) den aun 
obey 1; p. 38671 * —— _ | Ars dicitur 


% 
: . , . 
11411 : 


\ 
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20171 Lo 3E u i 1 F555 
Ethereal, ſhe, 8 5 ES divine, 


This facile power 8 band, "whole liberal flow 
With grateful fraud 1 its own, | Exertions veils: 


He beſt employs his Art who beſt conceals, gh 


NN This to obtain, let Taſte with Judgment join'd 
nal muſt be The future whole infix upon thy mind, NT 8 


inthe 
2 . Be there each line 3 in truth ideal drawn, 
"Glotk, © "Or Cer a color on the canvas daven ; "ny 


— 


hben as the work ; proceeds, that work fubiiilt” 


To fight inline, not to doubting wit; 61 6 


5 The eye each obvious error ſwift deſcries, | 
, 8 Hold * the compaſs only i in the eyes. 


. * + 8 
5 N if + 
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Mente diu a manu celeranda 88 

Arſque laborque operis grata fic fraude latebit: N 
ech Maxima deinde erit ars, nihil artis inefſe videri. 

| Adedveypus Nec prius inducas tabulæ pigmenta colorum, 4 

in Serke Expenſi quam ſigna typi ſtabilita niteſcant. 

in tel. Et menti preſens operis fit pegma ſuturi. * 

NI. Prævaleat ſenſus rationi, officit arti DEN 


5 — Conſpicuz 3 inque oculis tantummodo circinus eſto, 


Th 


„ 
' Give.to.the;diftates of the L. Sid reſpeſts., ty 
Nor proudly patanght ſentiments rejeft . bo e 25 


Severe to ſelf alpne i tor; ſelf. ia lind, = OY 
And deems each,merit in its rie 1 
Such fond delulon time can heſt pemo ves 
Concealing ſot a hile the child j love 


By,gbſqace then the · Eye, impartial grown, . 625 
Will, tho ' no.frjend af», esch gtror, yu fads 
But theſe, ſubdued, Jet thy nn 2 


Veer not with ex enter, e 
One bet ſubmit thy. Genius ta the uies wer 
Of prating fops, or ſelf important. fool 50 1 

* +. 5 an 281 2 1910 131 4 7 


tere doctorum mbnitis, nec ſpertie — 
Diſcere, quæ de te fuerit ſentgntia_yulgi : 
Eft cxcus nam quifque. ſif in rebus, &-expers 
| Jugicii, prolemque ſuam miratur amatque. 1 
Aſt ubi concilium geerit ſapientis amici, . 
Id tempus dabit, atque morg.imermiſls labor. | „ 
Non facilis tamen ad nutus, &i inan  vulgi wum | 
| Dita, k levis mutabis| opus, genium umque * 
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X. 


Know bh 


ſelf, 


LXIV. 
Noſce teipe 
ſum. 


L 521 

hong if from the learn'd applauſe be won: 
Who doat on random praiſes, merit none. | 

By Nature's ; ſympathetic Power, weſee, 
As is the Parent, fuch the Progeny : 9D al 
Ev'n Artiſts, bound by her inſtinẽtive law, 63s 
In all their works their own reſemblance draw: 
Learn then * to know thyſelf,” that precept ſage 
Shall beſt allay luxuriant Fancy": s rage, 
Shall point how far indulgent Genius deigns 
To aid her flight, and to what point reſtrains. 640 
But as the bluſhing Fruits, the breathing Flowers, 
Adorning Flora's and Pomona's bowers, 
"When forcing fires command their buds to ſwell, 
Refuſe their dulcet taſte, their balmy ſmell; 
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* 
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Nam qui parte ſua ſperat bene poſſe mereri | e 


M,ultivaga de plebe, nocet ſibi, nec placet ulli; 
Cumque opere in proprio ſoleat ſe pingere piQor, 45 5 
(Prolem adeo ſibi ferre parem natura ſuevit) FRE 
* Proderit i imprimis pictori 9h, only, F . * it | 
Ut data\quz genio colat, abſtineatque negatis. | 
Fructibus utque ſuus nunquam eſt ſapor, atque venuſtas 
Floribus, inſueto in fundo, præcoce ſub anni — +460 
Tempore, quos cultus violentus & ignis adegit : 


533 1 ee 25 
So Labor's vain'extortion ne er atchieves 648 
That grace ſupreme which willing Genius gives. 


Thus tho” to pains and practice much we owe, ... | 32 ; 


Tho! thence each line obtains its eaſy fur, Tp, 25 
Vet let thoſe pains, that practice ne er be join . {what you 
To blunt the native vigour of the mind. 650 ceived. 
When ſhines the Morn, when in recruitedcourſe The Morn- 
The ſpirits flow, devote their active foree "proper for - 
To ev'ry nicer part of thy deſign, | 
But paſs no idle day without a line: R 1 
And wandering oft the crowded: ſtreets e. | 655 1 
The native geſtures of the paſſing throng 1 EVIL. 
Attentive mark, for many a caſual grace, t — 


Th' expreſſive lines of each impaſſion d face. : iT ſions. 


—ͤ — LXV. 
I Quod men- 
ke ů —·%1—ò ñ̃ Tu 
Et picta invito genio, nunquam illa placebunt. comproba. 


Vera ſuper meditando, maniis labor improbus adſit; XVI. 


A * 


00 tamen obtundat genium, mentiſque vigorem. 465 Tempus La- 
boriaptum. 
Optima noſtrorum pars matutina dierum, 


7 900 LXVII. 

— Difficili hanc igitur potiorem impende labori. ru 119 
Nulla dies abeat, quin linea duQa ſuperfit: quid facien- 
Perque vias, vultus bominum, motuſque notabls . A Tm. 

Liberte fua proptios, poſtaſqve f ufs. 47 fegt r 


naturales. 


i 


f 54 1 : 
That bears its j6ys'or ſorrows undiſguis d. 
May by obſervant Taſte be there h _ 
Thus, true to Axt, and zealous to excel, 2, 
[Ponder of Nature's powers, and weigh them _ 
"Pup thro? earth and heaven; tho? ſea and riet, 
Tue accidental graces as chey riſe; T2017 auc ON 
un, And while each preſent form the Fancy wartiis, 665 
ble-Book. -Swift on thy tablets fix its flecting charms. 
To Temperance all our livelieft Powers we owe, 
She bids the Judgment wake, tlie Fancy flow; 
For her the Artiſt ſhuns the fuming feaſt, 
The Midnight roar, the Bacchanalian gueſt, 679 
And ſeeks thoſe ſofter opiates of the ſoul, 
The enn circle, the diluted Wile 


En ſeſe faciles, ut ihobſeryatus, habebls. = 
 Lxix. Mox quodcumque mati, terris, & in akre pulchrum | 
pep Contigerit, chartis propera mandare parat, TY 

Dum præſens animo ſpecies tibi fervet blatti. 

Non epulis nimis indulget Pictura, meroque 95 475 
parcit: Amicorum niſi cum ſermone benigno ; 
| Echauſtam reparet mentem recreata i ſed inde 


[08.3 
Crown'd with the Freedom of a a ee life, 

He f flies domeſtic din, Trigious rike: 
Abhors the noiſy! kauft, of OY & l 
And ſteals ſerene to ſolitade and ſhade; 
There calmly ſeated i in his village bower, 

He gives to nobleſt themes the ſtudicus hour, | 
While Genius, Prabtice, Contemplation join 8 
To warm his ſoul [with energy divine; | f 680 
For paltry gold | let pining Miſer's fi gh, 2 9 
His ſoul inyokes 2 | yobler Deity; EO 85 ct; 
Smit with the glorious A Avarice of Fame, cs 
He claims no leſs than an | immortal name ; z 


or nor art} tn i es ming 


Litibus, & euris, in 3 ian vita, | 

Seceſſus procul à turba, ſtrepituque remotos, | 

Villarum, rutiſque beata filentia quærit: - 

Namque recalleQo, tots incumbente Minerva, 

Ingenio, rerum ſpecies præſentiqr extat; 

Commodiuſque operis compagem amplegitur omnem, 
Infami tibi nan potior ſit avara peculi 

Cura , aurique faces, wockel quam forte. besto, . 

Nominis æterni, & laudis pruritus habende, 

Condignz pulchrotum operum mercedjs.in zvum. 


% 
* 
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Hence on his . juſt Conception mines, | 695 
True Judgment guides his hand, true Taſte refines; 
Hence, ceaſeleſs toil, devotion to his art, 1 
A docile temper, and a generous heart; * 
Docile, his ſage Preceptor to obey, 3 
Generous, his aid with gratitude 1 to pay, 850 
Bleſt with the bloom of youth, | the nerves of health, 
And competence a better boon than wealth, | 

Great leading: theſe! yet will not Lire empower 


All have their brilliant moments, when aloas 69 5 
They paint as if ſome ſtar propitious ſhone. 
Yet then, ev'n then, the hand but ill conveys _ 


The bolder grace that in the Fancy plays: 


7 —— 
— 


Judicium, docile ingenjum, cor nobile, ſen - 
Sublimes, firmum corpus, florenſque juventa, 
Commoda res, labor, artis amor, doctuſque magiſter; 490 
Et quamcumque voles occaſio porrigat anſam, 
Ni genius quidam adfuerit, ſyduſque benignum, 

Dotibus his tantis, nec adhue ars tanta paratur. 


Piſtat ab ingenio longs manys. n doctis 


„ 


[ 57 ] 
Hence, "candid Critics, this ſad T ruth confeſt, | 


Accept what leaſt is ; bag, and deem ir det; "i 
Lament the ſoul in Errors  thraldom held, 
Compare Life's plan with Art's extenſive geld, 

Know that, ere perfe& Taſte; matures the. mind, : 

Or perieQ practice to that Taſte be Join'd,” 70 4 

Comes age, comes ſicknels, comes contracting pain, 

And chills the warmth of youth in every vein. © | 
Riſe then, ye "Youths! while Te that Vial | 


d 48 10 F 14 11 1 


"ay ee 


1 


b + 4 


"inſpires, 
While yet nor years impair, nor labour tires, 
While health, while ſtrength are hid, v white n þ 

mild ray, 85 ho een 
Which ſhone auſpicious on your natal 22 ne 


Cenſentur, quæ prars minus; latet omnibus error; 495 
Vitaque tam longæ brevior non ſufficit arti. * 
Definimus nam poſſe ſenes, cam ſcire petiti 
Incipimus, doctamque manum gravat zgra ſene dus; 
Nec gelidis fervet juvenilis in ar tubus ardor. 
Quare agite, O juvenes, placido quos ſydere natos 300 
Paciferæ ſtudia allectant tranquilla Minervz; - ö 
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orum. 
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ConduQs Jou te to Minerva, 5 peaceful,Quire, | 


Sons of ber choice, and anten, of her fre, _ 


» N 


Riſe at the Fall of Art: expand your breaſt... F: 


Capacious tp. receive the mighty gueſt, 


Preſerves, i its: firſt unſullied purity; of 


While new. to Beauty S charms, your eager foul | 
Drinks copious draughts of the delicious whole, . 
And Memory on her ſoft, yet lafting page, 


x7 
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While, free from prejudice, your active on 


wy 
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Stamps the freſh . which ſhall charm thro! 


41 


488- ine E 034.2 | 
TheMethod When duly tanght exch þ Geometric role, 2a 
fo cs young Approach with awful ſtep the Grecian ſchool, | 


Quoſque ſuo fovet igne, ſibique opta vit alumnos t- 
Eja agite, atque animis ingentem ingentibus artem 


Exercete alacres, dum ſtrenua corda juventus 


Viribus exſtimulat vegetis, patienſque laborum ar 50 


Dum vacua errorum, nulloque imbuta ſapore 


Pura nitet mens, & rerum ſitibunda novarun, 
Præſentes haurit ſpecies, atque humida ſervat } 


In Geometrali prius arte parumpꝭr adulti 
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Ordo Studi- Signa antiqua fuper Graiorum addiſcite born: $10 . 


| 1 
The ſculptur d reliques of her ll ſurveyꝰꝛd 
Moe on by uch, an e by day dc. „ 
No reſt; no pauſe till, all her graees: xnomm 72 
A happy habit makes each grace your ο 0 = 
As years — TP =. 
Gaze on their glories in mij eſtic Rome ji 7 
Admire the proud produRions of their ili 
Which VX Cx, Paik, and Botgtn 55. 
And, rightly ted by our preveptive lore,” mm eil 
Their ſtyle, their edloring, part by purt; explore. 
See RAHAIT there his forms celeſtial traos, 
Untivalyd Boyeteign of the realms of G 


_ 
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- 
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Nec mora, nec requies, noctuque diuque labori, 


Illorum menti atque modo, vos donec agendi 
Praxis ab aſſiduo ſaciles aſſueverit uu. 7 


"y 


Mox, ubi judicium emenſis adoleverit ii 
Singula, que celebrant pri exemplria caſts don 573 
Romani, Veneti, Parmenſes, atque Bononi. 
Partibus in cunis pedetentim, atque ordine ue, 
Ut monitum ſupre eſt, vos expendiſſe juvahit. 

Hos apud invenit Rapbur/ miracula ſummo 
DuQta modo, Venereſque habuit quas nemo deinceps. 530 | 


| SES 
bs Axott 6; with energy Kühe, ne 233 
- Seize on the ſummit of corre deſign. al 
Learn How," at Jvr10's bitth, the Moſes an 
And in their myſtie caverns nurs'd the child, 
How, by th“ Aonian powers their ſmile beſtow d, 
His pencil with poetic fervor glowd; 740 
When faintly verſe Apollo's charms convgy d,. 
He oped the ſurine, and all the God difplay'd: 
| His triumphs. more than mortal pomp adorns, 
With more than mortal rage his battle bur, 
His Heroes, happy Heirs of fav'ring fame, 743 
More from his art than from their actions claim. 


Quidquid erit forme ſcivit Bonarvta potente. 
Julius I puero muſarum eductus in antris, 

Aonias reſeravit opes, graphicique poeſi, er 
Quz non viſa prius, ſed tantùm audita poetis, 

Ante oculos ſpectanda dedit ſacraria Phæbi; 5; 
Quæque coronatis complevit bella triumphis ? 
Heroum fortuna potens, caſuſque decoros, ' + 
Nobilius re ips& antiqua pinxiſſe videtur. 


a 


[ 6 1 

Bright, beyond all the reſt, CoxxxOio flinge 
His ample Lights, and round them gently! brings 
The mingling ſhade. In all his works:werview | | 
Grandeur of ſtyle, | a ſity of hue. 780 
Vet higher ſtill great T1T1AN dar'd to ſoar, a 
He reach d the loſtieſt heights of coloring's * $- ana 
His friendly tints in, happieſt mixture ſſa } . 

His ſhades and lights their juſt gradations roms. > IT 
His were thoſe dear deluſions of the arts, vl 4. 755 
That round, . relieve, inſpirit ey'ry part: 45 
Hence deem'd divine, the world "air he own d, 
With riches loaded, and with bonors.crown'd...”: 
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Clarior ante alios Corregius  extitit, am pla 
Luce ſuperfuſa, circum cocuntibus umbris,  * 5 0 
Pingendique modo grandi, & tractando colore 
Corpora. Amicitiamque, — eb, 

Compagemque ita diſpoſuit Titianus, ut indes 
Divus ſit diftus, magnis et honoribus aug? 
Jun $07 11475 $37 winde las“ 


1 62 J 
From aer urn el _ * 
teil- n bit 
— bs n tc © 
Oer the fairfrautd ſo: cloſea-veil js thrown, | | 

That e' ry bortow'd: Grace begomes: his o . 

LxXt, if chen e ben , eee 
Narren. Catch frotiftheir wotks/s portion of theib fire; 
perie® Art. Revolve their tabots all, for all-will teach, ach 1 
| Their finiſtꝰ Picture, And their lighteſt og | 
Vet more than theſe to Meditatio s eyes 
Great Natures felf redundantly ſupplies: = 
Her preſence; beſt of Models! is the fource 
Whence Genius draws augmented power and force; 
Her precepts, beſt of Teachers! give the powers, 
Whence Art, by practice, to perfection ſoars. 


Fortunzque bonis :' Quos.ſedulus. Hannibal omnes 333 

Lxx7, Plurimus indie labor tabulas imitando jurabit 
Nrgeflentl  Egregias, opemymquetypas4 ſed plum docebit. 
Artem per- Natura ante oculos præſens; nam firmat & auget 
. genii, ex illique artem experientia complet. 3% 


Multa ſuper fileo que commentaria dicent. 


[ 8 3 
Theſe uſeful rules from time aud chance to fre | 
Fn Latian Strains, the ſtudious Fxz9NOT\ ve; 


On Tiber's peaceful banks the Poet ly. 775 
What time the Pride of Bourbon urg d his ]. 
Thro' hoſlile camps, ani ctimſon fields of and 

To vindicate his Race and vanquiſh Spain; 
High on the Alps he took his warrior and, 
Ade eee 780 
His thunder darted z ( the Flatterer ſings . 
In frains ſt fund ts the Bar of Kings)... 
And like Arcinxs, with vindictive 8 
c the r eee bead = 


x 


Hzc ego, dum memoror ſubitura volubilis evi | 
CunQa vices, variiſque olim peritura ruinis, | 
Pauca ſophiſmata ſum graphica immortalibus auſus TE 
Credere pieriis, Rome meditatus : ad Alpes, 545 1 
Dum ſuper inſanas moles, inimicaque caſtra | 
Borbonidum decus & vindex Lodoicus avorum, 

Fulminat ardenti dextri; patrizque reſurgens 
Gallicus Alcides premit Hiſpani ora Leonis. 
PF LN I £ 


1 64 ] 
But ent the e eee 6 


The Pi art Friends, in ſocial hague thiy dare 

O Britain to © let flip the Dogs of Mar. 
Vain efforts all; which in diſgrace ſhall nd, 

If Britdin, truly to herſelf a friend. 199 
Tro all Ber realms bids civil diſtord ceaſe, © 
"And beals her Empires wounds by Arts of Peace. - 
Rouſe, then, fair Freedom ! fan that holy flame © 
From whenct'thy Sons their deareſt bleſſings claim 5 
Still bid them feel that ſeorn of lawleſs ſway, 

Which Intereſt cannot blind, nor Prer FO 

So ſhall the Throne, thou gav'ſt the Bxu xs wick lint, 
Long by that race adorn'd, thy dread Palladium ſbine. 


THE END. 
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% The few Notes which the "Tranſlator has 
BE: + cnferted, and which, are marked M. are merely 


critical, and relate only to the Author s Text or 
his own ebe 
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learned quotation froth Tertullian, Cicero, Ovid, and Suidas, in 
order to ſhew the affinity betweenthe two Arts, But it may per” 
haps be more pertinent to fubilicute in the place of it all a fingle 
paſſage, by Plutarch afcribed to Simonides, and which * e 
after having quoted Horace, has literally tranſlated, Zowypagiar 
17a: $OEITOMENHY TH} fla, ele Ne * &2an Thy Cwygaquar. 


There is « Lacin line forfewere tb tie dme purphIe, . know 
Poem | 


228 whether antient or moders. 


| BF Picture loquemn, mutum Pifture Potme. 


rn Vans 43-- * 
Such peer, jurb props — Wn 
To magic cologring, and perſuaſive ſong. © * | 
That is to fay, thity belong imeinGcally and of right. Mr. 
Wills, in the preface to his ver ion of our Poet, firſt detected the 
falſe tranſlations of Du Piles and Dryden, which ſay, 7 
have theſe Divine Arts been honored;” in conſequence | 
the Prenchman gives us © note of four pages, — 
ſtances in which Painting and its profeſſors have been honored by 
„„ * and modern. Freſaoy * i 
3 | 


* * * 
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rr 
in his idea; He Tay,” * tabtis ineft Civic honor artibus atgue poteſ. 
tas,” which Wills juſtly and literally tranſlates, | 

* ono ſuch honors are in arts divine. M. 


” NOTE il. vas. 
'Tis Painting's firſt chief buſineſs to explore, 
What levelier forms in nature's boundleſs fore, 
Are beſt to art and antient taſte allied, . 
For antient taſte thoſe forms has beſt applied. 

The Poet, with great propriety, begins, by 2 hat is 
the firſt chief bu fineſs of Theory, and i it to be a know. 
ledge of what is beautiful in nature; 

; That form alone, where as grace, 
The genuine Painter condeſcends to trace. ver. g. 
There is an abſolute necetlity for the Painter to generalize hisnotions; 
to paint particulars is not to paint nature, it is only to paint cir- 
cumſtances. When the Artiſt has conceived in his imagination 
the image of perfect beauty, or the abſtra& idea of forms, he 
be lid to be admitted into the great Council of Nature, 46d wo. fi 
| «© Trace Bezuty's beam to its eternal ſpring 
% And pure to man the fire celeſtial bring.“ ver. 19. 
To facilitate the acquiſition of this ideal beauty, the Artiſt i 2 
commended t to ae examination of antient 3 R. 


N 70 


NOTE IV. Vunsp 3 „ 
"Till tht ; learned, how all thing s diſagree, „ 
" How ae c blind rity{ nyt 
The mind is diſtracted with the variety of accidents, x fo they 
ought to be called rather than forms; and the diſagreement of 
thoſe among themſelves will be a perpetual ſource of confuſion and 
meanneſs, until, by generalizing bis ideas, he has acquired the only 
true criterion of judgment ; then with v. Maſter? care 
Judge of his art, thro? beauty's realms he flies, 
Selects, combines, improves, ' diverſifies. - ver. gi 
It is better that he ſhould come to diverſify on particuldre ** 
the large and broad idea of things, than vainly attempt to aſcend 
from particulars to this great general idea; for to generalize from 


tte endleſs and vicious variety-of actual forms, requires « mind: of 


wonderful capacity; it is perhaps more than any one mind can ac. 
compliſh : But when the other, and, I chink, better courſe is pur 
. 
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fned, che Artiſt y avail, bimſelf of the ynited powers of all his 
. predeceſſors, He ſets aut with an «ple eee, and 
* election of ages. n „ee e 50 WA 


© NOT E V. vines 63. 91 
- Of all vain Fools with Coæ comb talent i a: 704.3 
The ſententious' and Horatian line, (ſays « later Prench Editor) 
which, in the original, id placed to the feore of the Antients, to 
give L gteater weight; i the Author's owni. - I ſuſpect, however, 
that he borrowed' the thought from ſome antient proſe writer, as 
we ſer he borrowed from'Plutarch before, ut the opening of ts 


Poet. 8 we "ay M. 
OTE VI. Vans. 6% — 


1 OLA VL, Tones moves, 

The original here i very obſcure; When | had trznflated the 
paſſage in the cleareſt manner I was able , but neceſlarily with ſome 
periphraſis, I conſulted a learned friend-upog it, who, was pleaſed 
to approve. the verſion, and to elucidate. the text in the following 
manner: Cognita,“ (che things known) in line 45, refers 20 
„ Noſſe quid in natura pulchrius, (the thing to be learned) in 
line 38; the main thing is to know what forms are moſt beautifuls 
and to know what ſorms ha ve been chiefly re puted ſuch by the An- 
tients. In theſe when once known; i. e. attended to and conſider- 
ed, the mind of courſe takes a pleaſure, and thus the conſcious ſoul 
n enamoured ** * object, &c. as in ibe e * 


1 


n Tame ok: i. 

. With nimbla ſep 21 fctin tres 2 pn 4884 

+ fad claſp: each I ens gr fhe glides along}. - 

The power. of expreſſing theſe — — is. l 
greatelt effort of our art, and which cannot be attained to till the 
rey R$ Aa wet of up — in its 


e. late. 1 20; ol R. 
ud * O T. E vat. vines e. 1 
Yet ſome there are who indiſcreetly fr... 
Where purblind practice only points the way. 


"Price is jultly called purblind, for praRice, 2 a 
| Din way, is Lad eh blind; an impercegyible theory, which 
grows 


4 


* 
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browse out of, | netompanſes, and directs it, is never wholly wintiag 
b 4 ſedulous pratice ; but this goes but 4 Hitle way with the 
Painter himſelf, and is utterly inexplicable to others, 

To become a great. proficient, an Artiſt ought to ſee clearly 
enough to cnabſe, him ta haink ont to others. the principle on which 
be works, otherwiſe be, will be confined, sad what is worſe, be 
will be uncertain. A egree of mechagical dite, odd ait may 
ſeem, muſt precede theary: The reaſog is, chat if we waittill we 
are. partly able to comprehend. the theory, of ert, too mpck of life 
will be paſſed to permit us to acquire facility and power : ſome- 
thing therefore mutt be done on truſt, by mere imitation of given 
patterns before the theory of art can be felt. Thus we ſhall become 
acquainted with the neceſſities of the art, and the very great wank 
of Theory, the ſenſe of which want can alone lead us to take pains 
$0 acquire it: for what better means. can we have of knowing to « 
- certainty, and of imprinting ſtrongly on our mind our own deficieg- 
cies, than unfucceſsful attempts? This Theory will de beſt un- 
derſtood by, and in, Practice. If PraQice advances too fer before 
Theory, "nd greys been er, * 
too fac behind, | $58; 


AD 3 
N O T E . Varan 89. | 
As Freſaox lik condeſceyded to give advice of a prudential kiad, 
ke i me be permitted here to recommend to Artiſts to talk as little as 
poſſible of their own works, much leſs to praiſe them; and this not 
ſo much for the ſake of avoiding the charater of vanity, as for | 
keeping clear of a real detriment , of a real e cauſe which 
prevents his progreſa in his art, and dull the edge of enterprize. 
- He who has the habit of inſinuating his own excellence to the 
ketle circle of his friends, with whom he comes into conta&, will 
grow languid in his exertions to fill + larger ſphere of reputation: — 
He will fall into the habit of acquieſcing in the partial opinions of a 
few; he will grow teſtiye in his own; by admiring himſelf, he 
will come to repeat himſelf, and then there is an end af improve 
ment. In a Painter it is particularly dapgerons, to be tog good 4 
ſpeaker, it leſſens the neceſſary 1 avours to make himſelf maler 
of the language which properly belongs to his art, that of his Pen: ; 
cit. - This cirele of ſelf. applauſe and reflected admiration, is to hit 
the 
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the world, which he rxlyimagins be has engaged i N. 
and that further enterprise becomes leſs neceſſary. 

| Noicher is it prudent for the Game reaſon to talk; conch * 
before he undertakes it, which will probably thus be prevented 
from being ever begun. Even ſhe wing « piture in an uaſlpiſhed. 
ſtate, makes the finiſhing afterwards irkſome ; the artiſt has already 
bad the gratificatioh erty ET IN ad made 
to ſerve us ſpur jo haften ſes colipletivy. RP "x vr 


| NOTE X. Venen 100. lie 1 
Some lofty theme let judgment firft ſupply, . WP pi 
Supremely fraught with grace and majeſty. 
— Fidglatn to Rap what Tabjebn mo at fire 
not fit for painting, It is erte that they ought to be ſuck «a che 
verſes here direct, full of grace and majeſty; but is not every 
ſuch ſubje& that will anſwer to the Painter. The Painters there 
is generally fupplied:by the Poet or Hiſtorian : But us the Painter 
ſpeaks to the eye, ſtory in which'fige feeling and curious ſeth» 
ment is predominant, rather than payable Granieny wann 
and diſtin paſſion, is not fo proper. 
| K ſhould be likewiſe a dor generally kasan! for the Painder, 
repreſenting one point of time only, cannot inform- the Spectator 
what preceded that event, however neceſſary in order to judge of 
the propriety and truth of the exprefſion and character of the Actor. 
It may be remarked that action is the principal requiſite to a ſubjeR 
for Hiſtory-painting, and that there are man ſubjeQs which, tho? 
very intereſting to the reader, wonld make no figure in repreſen- 
tation ; theſe are ſuch as conſiſt in any long ſeries of action, the 
parts of which have very much dependency each on the other; they 
are ſuch where any remarkable point or turn of verbal expreflion 
makes a part of the excellence of the ſtory; or where it bas its ef- 
fect from allufion to circumſiancer not actually prejent ; an inſtance 
occurs to me of a ſubject which was recommended to a Painter by 
a very diſtinguiſhed perſon, but who, as it appears, was but little 
converſant with the art; it was what paſſed between James II. and 
the Duke of Bedford in the Council which was held juſt before the 
Revolution, This is 4 very ſtriking piece of hiſtory ; but it is ſo 
far from being « proper ſubje, that it unluckily poſſeſſes no one 


roquifite neceſſary for ©piQure; it has a retroſped to other cirs 
* 
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anmſtances of hiſtory of « very complicated nature; it marks no' 
general or intelligible action or paſſion ; and it is neceſſarily de- 
cient in that variety of heads, forms, ages, ſexes, and draperies 


which ſometimes, by good management, voy by — 
v 2 e 


. NOTE Xl. N 
Des Ir the vir gin canvas ſmaeth expand, , 
To claus ibe 2 and tempt the Artiſt's hand, 

I wiſh to underſtand the laſt line as recommending to the artiſt 
r ne nn __ praftice of 

ubens. 

This method of painting the ſketch, inſtead of merely drawing 
it on paper, will give à facility in the management of coloufs, and. 
in the handling, which the Italian Painters, not having this cuſ-, 
tom, wanted ; by habit he will acquire equal readineſs in doing 
two things at a tirhe as in doing only one; 2 Painter, as I have 
ſaid on another occaſion, if poflible, ſhould paint all bis ſtudies, 
and conſider drawing as « ſuccedaneum when colours are not at 
hand. This was the practice of the Venetian Painters, and of all 
thoſe who have excelled in colouring; Corregio uſed to ſay,, C'ha- 
vea i ſuoi diſſegni nella ſtremità dt Pennelli, The method of Rubens 
was to ſketch his compoſition in colofirs, with all the parts more 
determined than ſketches generally are; from this ſketch his ſcho- 
lars advanced the picture as far n . 
he retouched the whole himſelf. | 

The Painter's operation may be divided into three parts; the 
planning, which irnplies the ſketch of the general compoſition; the 
tranferring that deſign on the canvas; and the finiſhing, or re- 
touching the whole. If, for diſpatch, the Artiſt looks. out for 
aſſiſtance, it is in the middle only he can receive it; the firſt and 
A | R. 


5 NOTE XII. Vize tob. 
Des bold Imuention all thy power: diffuſe, 
DO all thy Siſters thou the noblet Maſe. 

The Invention of a Painter conſiſts not in inventing the ſabjef,. 
but in a capacity of forming in his imagination the ſubject in a man- 
mer. beſt accommodated to his art, tho' whally borrowed from. 

Poets» 


T 


p 

N G. T B $& 4 
Poets, Hiſtorians, or popular tradiziop : For. this: purpoſe; he has 
full as much to do, and perbaps more, than if che very ſtory was 
invented; for he is bound to follew the ideas which he has received, 
and to tranſlate them (if I may uſe the expreſſion) into another art, 
In this tranſlation the Paintet's. Iavention lies; he rauſt in 4 man- 
ner new- caſt the whole, and model it in his own imagination: To 
make it a Painter's nouriſhment it muſt pad through a Painter's 
mind. Having received an ides of the pathetic and grand in Ja- 
tellect, he has next to. conſider how to make it \correſporid with 
what is touching and awful to the Eye, which is «buſineſs by itſelf. 
But here begins what in the language of Painters, is called [nves- 
tien, which includes not only the compoſition, or the putting the 
eobole together, and the diſpoſition of every individual part, but 
| likewiſe the management of the back-ground, the effect of light 
and ſhadow, and the attitude of every figure or animal! that is in- 
troduced or makes a part of the work. . 
| Compoſition, which is the principal part of the lavention of 4 
Painter, is by far the greateſt difficulty he has to encounter, every 
man that can paint at all, can execute individual parts; but to 


keep! thoſe parts in due ſubordination as relative to a whole, re- 

quires a comprehenſive view of his art that more ftroogly implies 

genius than, perhaps, any other quality whatever. 4 fs, . 

Ws NOTE XIII. Vanen 118. | 
Vivid and faithful tothe hifloric page, I L 32 
Expreſs the cuſtoms, manners, formt, and age. 

Though the Painter borrows kis ſubjeQ, he conſiders his art 2s 
not ſubſervient to any other, his buſineſs is ſomething more than 
afliſting the Hiſtorian with explanatory figures; as ſoon as he takes 
it into his Eands, he adds, retrenches, tranſpoſes, 2nd moulds it 
anew, till it is made fit for his own art; he avails himſelf of the 
privileges allowed to Poets and Painters, and dares every thing to 
accompliſh his end by means correſpondent to that end, to irmpreſs 
the Spectator with the ſame intereſt at the ſight of his repreſenta. 
tion, as the Poet has contrived to do the reader by his deſcription z 
the end is the'ſame, though the means are and muſt be different. 
Ideas intended to be conveyed to the mind by one ſenſe, cannot al- 
ways, with equal ſucceſs, be conveyed by another, our ae has 


recommended it to us DAA to be attentive — 1 
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Os what may nid our art; and what deſtroy.” wer. $98,” 
Even the Hiſtorian-takes great liberties with fats, in order to in» 
tereſt his readers, and make hie, narration more delightful z much 
greater righe hat the Painter to'do-this, who (the' his work is 
— of Art N rr 
of events. 

e ton NOTE XIV. Vases 140. | 


| Nor paint conſfpicums on the foremaſft plain 
bai er is falſe, impertinest, or o. 0 

This precept, ſo obvious to common ſenſe, appears ſuperſfuonus, 
till we recollett that ſome of the greateſt Painters have been guilty 
of a breach of it; for, not to mention Paul Veronefe or Rubens, 
whoſe principles, as ornamental Painters, would allow great lati- 
tude in introducing animals, or whatever they might think neceſ- 
ſary, to contraſt or make the 'compoſitioa more piQureſque, we 
can.no longer wonder why the Poet has thought, it worth ſetting a 
guard, againſt it, when ſuch men as Raffaclle and the Caraches, in 
their greateſt and moſt ſerious works, have introduced on the fore - 
ground mean and frivolous circumſtances. 

Such improprieties, to do juſtice to the more modern Painters, 
are ſeldom found in their works. The only excuſe that can be 
made for thoſe great Artiſts, is their living in an age when it was 
the cuſtom to mix the ludicrous with the ſerious, and when Poetry 
as well as Painting gave into this faſhion, | R. 


„ + + i if vast 124. 
| Thit rare, this arduous taſk mo rules cas teach. 
This muſt be meant to refer to [aventien, and not to the 
immediately preceding, which relating only to the mechanical diſ- 
poſition of the work, cannot be ſuppoſed to be out of the reach of 
the rules of art, or not to be en but by the aſſiſtance of ſu- 
pernatural power. R. 
NOTE xvI. * 127. 
Prometheus raviſb'd from the Car of Day, 
After the lines in the original of this paſſage, there comes in one 
af a proverbial caſt, taken from Horace: Non uti Dædaliam 


32 Horace's line runs thus, (Epiſtle 17, Book I. line 5 
Noa cuivis Homiai contingit adire Corinthum. 
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Beet coanibus ire Corinthurn/"\ 1 could not introduce 4 verſion of 
this with any grace into the concluſion of the ſentence ; and in- 
deed I do not think it connects well in the original.” It certainly 
conveys no truth of importance nor adds much to what went be- 
bete it.” Ffappole,' therefore,” i ſhall be pardoned for having ta 
ken no notice of it in my tranflation. 
| Me. Rey, in his'ColleQicn of 'Buglih Proverbs, brings this of 
Horace as « parallel to & ridiculous Eagliſh one, viz. ' Boery man's 
0/0 will not make a It is certain, were a Proverb here 
introduced, it ought to be of Engliſh growth to ſuit an 
tranfacion; but this, alas! would" not ße y purpole;-ind 
Ray gives us no other. I hold myſelf, r excuſable for 
leaving the line untranſlated. x M. 
NOTE XV. Trae 130. 
Till all compleat the gradeal wonder ſbone, 3 
And vanguifd'd Netors reve'd herſolf ande {2 57) 


Ia ſtri@ propriety, che Orecian Statues only excel Nature by 
bringing together fuck an aſſemblage of beautiful. parts 85 Nature 
r 

eee * 33 

It muſt be remembered, that the component parts of the moſt 
perfect Statue never can excel Nature: that we can form no idea 
of Beauty beyond her works; we can only make this rare aſſem- 
blage; and ic is fo rare, that if we are to give the nume of Mon- 
ſter to what is uncommon, we might, ag 
of Buckingham, call it 

A faukleſs Monſter which the world ne'er fr. pan; = 


10 NOTE xvul. Vans 144 - 
Inform'd by her, each juſt poſition draw. =o 
Du Piles has, in his note on this paſſage, e 
a human body, as taken by Preſnoy from the ſtatyes of the an- 
tients, which are here tranſcribed. 
„The Antients have commonly allowed eight heads to their 
figures, though. ome, of thow have bus fereny, but we ordigarily 


divide 
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divide the figures into ten faces &; that is to ſay, from'the crown 
of the head to the ſole of the foot, in the following manner: 
, Em the.crows of the head.to.the forchead inthe third pa 
of a face. 
oe ha face begins at the root of the loweſt hairs which are upon 
the forehead, and ends at the bottom of the chin. 

The face js divided into three proportivnable parts; the firſt 
 ebatains the forehead, the ſecond the noſe, and the third the 
mouth and the chin; from che chin to the pit bet wixt the. collar- : 
bones are two lengths of a noſe, _ 

From the pit betwixt the e to che bottom of the 


breaſt, one face. 
60 + From the bottom of the — * to the vel, bos face. 


From the navel to the genitories, one face, 
From the genitories to the ** un of che les, two faces, 
© The knee contains half a face. 
«© From the lower part of the knee to the ankle, two faces. 
From the ankle to the ſole of the foot, half a face. | __ 
% A man, when his arms are ſtretched out, is, from the longeſt 
finger of his right hand to the longeſt of his left, as broad ashe i is long. 
% Prom one fide of the breaſts tothe other, two faces. 
«© The bone of the arm, called Humerus, in the lenged of two 
faces from the ſhoulder to the elbow. _ 
From the end of the elbow to the root of the little finger, the 


bone called Cubitus, with part of the hand, contains two faces 

From the box of the ſhoulder-blade to the pit- betwixt the 
| collar-bones, one face. 

* If you would be ſatisfied in the meaſures of breadth, from 
the extremity of one finger to the other, ſo that this breadth ſhould 
be equal to the length of the body, you muſt obſerve, that the 
boxes of the elbows with the humerus, and of the hamerus with 
the ſhoulder- blade, bear the 5 of half a face when the 

arms are ſtretched out. 
| . r „The 


* This depends on the age and Ta of the — The 
Apollo and Venus of Medicis have more than ten faces. 


+ The Apollo has a noſe more, 
$ The Apollo has half a noſe more; and the upper half of the 


Venus de Medicis is to the lower part of the belly, and not to the 
privy-parts. 


-N © FS: ia * 
4 The ſole 4 the foot ie che ſixth. part of che figure. - 


„The hand is the length off. 65 6 ayes ods 


The thumb contains « noſe, 
The inſide of the arrbs, from the place white the muſcle diſ- 
appears, which makes the breaſt, {called the Perrori Maſcle) to 
the middle of the arm, Wr nee. IDS) 
00 Prom the middle of the nn tothe begining feb head, Gr 
noſes; | bo? awe IT d ante - 2815; et #3641 32 0 „I 
2400 The-longeſt we batte i D H lan naive 
Fe two utmoſt parts af the teste, Seeta. 
collat-bones of a woman, make. an equilate ral triangle 
For the breadth of the limbs, no — be 
given, becauſe the meaſures themſelves are chaggedble, according 
to the quality of the perſons, and according to the movement of 
the muſcles Da Piles. {09} vio 099 td 2 c it mas 
The meaſures of the antient ſtat ue s, by Audran;: appear to be 
the moſt uſeful, as they are accompanied with thel outline of thoſe 
figures,; veer anne fot correftneſa,s © |= Riv} 
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The French Editor , A re puhliſbed- 8 Poem 8 
2753» (6ighty-five - years, later chan che firſt,egition of Du Piles) 
remarks here, that Noel Cope l Coypel le: Poulſia). in 4 
diſcourſe w hich he publiſhed and, addreſſed to the. French Acade» 
my, in That all which, Let Author has delivered concerning 
outline: (Contours) it in this . does not appear dg bim to con- 
vey any preciſe or certain r He adds, that it | Ul indeed. almoſt 
a thing impoſſible to give. them, particularly j in what: regards. grace 


and clegance of outline. Anatomy. and Pr oportion, according to 


him, may enable a perſon to deſign with correAgeſz,; but cannot 
give that noble part of the art, which ought to de attributed to the 
N underſtanding, accordigg to which jt, is more gr leſs deli- 
IL think Erla ag hinted the very ſame thi more than 

— and, perhaps, like Coypel, lays too great a. on the 
mental faculty, _ we ns bread er . but che conſi- 

0 * 1 | | ” : | N 
2 "ee _ rr 

* He: ale Diel in rec Paris Edition, Inticled, fL*Ecole 
q uranie, “ Le Sieur M. D. d. The Abbe De Marſy's Poem, in- 


titled, Fickura, is anne xed to Du Freſnoy' 5 in that edition. 
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e of ande en come within the yroviace which I have 
EI TTTS | N. 


| NOR xx. Vancs 162. 
— deem wet, Youths, that Perſpeive can give 155 
1 r WP 
- The tranſlator has ſoftened, if not changed, the text, which 
boldly pronounces that PerſpeQive cannot be depended on d 8 
certain rule. PFreſnoy was not awate that he was arguing fromthe 
abuſe of the Art of PerſpeQive, the buſineſs of which is to reprefent 
objects as they appear to the eye, or 28 they are delineated on 2 


tranſparent plane placed betweeri the ſpectutor und the obſect. 
The rules of Perſpective, as welt as all other rules, may be inju- 


_ dicioufly applied; and it muſt be acknoledged that a miſappltice 
tion of them is but too frequently found even id the works of the 
moſt conſiderable artiſts: It is not uncommon to ſee © figure on 
the fore ground repreſented near twiee the ſize of another which is 
ſupyioſed to be removed but a few feet behind it; thisy tho? trite 
according to rule, will appear manſtrous. This error 2 
from placing the point of diſtance too near the point of ſight, by 
which means the diminution of objeCts is ſo ſadden, as t6 appear 
wndature?, unleſs you ſtand fo near the picture 83 the point ef diſ- 
tance requires, which would be too neat for the eye bo contipreherid 
the wick picture; wheress, if the point of diſtance is removed fo - 
far ac the ſpeQator may be ſuppoſed to ſtand in * arent corn 
modiouſſy, and take within his view the whole, the figures 
N Pifes, in 


would then ſuffer under no ſuch violent diminution. * 
his note on this paſſage, endexyouts t6 confirm Preſuoy in Hf - 
Judice, by giving an inſtance which proves, as ke imagine, tlie 
uncertainty of the art. He ſuppoſes it employed t6 delinente the * 
Trajan Pillar, the figures on which, being, as he ſys,' larger at 
the top than the bottom, would counters® the effeAts of perſpes- 
tive. The folly of this needs no comment. F ſhall oy obſerve, 
dy the bye, that the fact is not (rue, * e 
Wy 4 the Mute dimenſions, © - 


NOTE XXI. 8 1632. 
Yet deem nat, Youths, that Fer ſpectiue can give 
| Tit charm ph by hich yer wes fuller, 

_ Tipleal 


4 
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I plead guilty to the charge in the precediag note.” I have 
tranſſated the pefſage, av if the text had dern a Complementuny 
| Graphidos, initexd of aur, and confequently might have been thus 
cConſtrued : Perſpective cannot be ſuic to be 4 Ture rule or guide 
fe the complete knowledge of Painting, but daly in xffiſtance, 
&% &c.* This I did ts mike the pofition' more confetitie to | 
and I am ptesſed to find thin it agrees much better with Sir Joſſius's 
Angotations then the origitief would have done. Du Pites, in the 
ws of kin note, (Whictt - know ave for Wit heb r. 
den omitted) ſays thus; ** It is not in order to reje& Perſpec- 
« tive that the Author ſpeaks thus; for he ꝝdoiſes it . in 
4 his Poem o, as 4 ſtudy. abſolutely.) nee ſſary. Nevertheleſs, I - 
«© own this 22 N 210, er Years yet n mas nag my fault 


Ae. paching, of 
vert of Feiſſecirs, io. which 
9 — — 2 the whole an pry it to, ,confitt, key he would ne vet be 
. perſuaded to recal the exprefiion, though 1 fully convigced him. 
7 that every, thi theſe people ſaid was got of the | leaſt conſe · | 

« quence,” Du Piles ſderms 1 to tell this tale (ſo little to the credit 
of his friend's judgment) 2 455 to make himſclE of cogſequence 
ſor Ae own part, I cun hardly perſuaded that. s perſon, who has - 
& work ſo.inaccurntely as Du Piles hs done. this, * did 
pas it —＋ Author's om eye, and corretted it till the verſion 
« was er to his e which, ig his preface, he * 
RR. d god 65 bot 4 
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| Tet 1 each je'ran firm adept witbear, 7! 
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As it is neceſfiry; fr aas er deen rp a Has 
of different ages, hut of different forms ang. characters be introdu- 
ced in n work ' where ran figures ure tequired, care muſt be 
taken that thoſe different graQters Rave 4 certain conſonance of 

amongſt themſelves, fuck us is generally found'in Nature; a 


for n en 1 neee, . 
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— 
F 1 ſuppoſe he Gnas to = sogth r= 
In Geometrali prius arte parumper adulti, 
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degree-of corpulency 1 an aquiline noſe. for the moſt part 
heloags to a thin countenance, with a body and limbs correſponding 
to it; but thoſe are obſervations which.muſt occur to every body, 

Vet there ate others that are not ſo. obvious, and thoſe who 
have turned their thoughts this way, may form a probable conſee- 
ture concerning the form of the reſt of the figure from a part, from 
the fingers, or-from a ſingle feature of the face; for inſtance, thoſe 
who are bora gro backed have commonly a peculiar form of 
lips and en Nee ene that deſot· 
SOON! TIT en e nc 1 2 0 

NOTE xxl. tn pai , 
| date the dumb, — > mu 
e happieſt ts ſupply the want of ſpeech. q ee 
| "Geſture is a language we ure born With, and is the moſt natural 
way of expreſſing ourſelves: Painting may be ſaid therefore in this 
reſpe&t to have A. ſuperiority over Poetty. 

Vet Preſaoy certainly means here perſons. either born fachd,. or 
who are de come ſo from accident or violence. And the tranſlator 
has, therefore, Fendered his meaning juſtly ; but perſons whore 
born dumb are commonly deaf alſo, and their geſtures are uſually 
extravagant and forced; : and of the latter kind examples are too 
fare to fyraiſh the Painter wich ſufficient obſervation. I would 
wiſh to underſtand the rule, as diQating to him, to obſerve how 
perſons, with naturally good exprefſive' features, are affected in 
their looks and iRions by any fight or fentiment which they ſee or 
hear, and to copy the geſtures which they chen filently make uſe 
of; but he ſhould ever take theſe leſſons from natute only, and not 
imitate her at ſecond-hand, as many French Painters: de, who ap- 
Pear to take their, ideas, not only of grace and dignity, but of eme- 
tion and paſſion, from their theatrical heroes, which is nn an 


nication, e FEE Os: R. 


| "NOTE XXIV. Viren 189. 
5 Fair in May front, in all the blaze of light, 
The Here of thy piece ſhould meet the ſight. | 2 
| There can be no doubt . be laboured in pro- 
portion 28 it claims the attention of the ſpectator, but there is no 
neceſſity that it ſhould be placed in the middle of the picture, or 


N: d Tr Ry Sis _ hy 


receive. tha pringipsl ligbeg this. conduR, if always obſerxed, | 
would reduce, the att of 2 e 7 


It is ſufficient, i the place he Nr, 

other figures to him, - denote him the hero hero N. eh Ne tn 
The principal figure may be too principe ,,The 2 72 

compoſition requires chat the igferior 31 bear forme 
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tion, 1 to, their ſever . ſtations, f 
This rule, as gnforged by, 7 ſaid more propels, 
to belong ig the, arp, jn its Ry 22 or the fir preeeptgiren is! 


young [tudents. Int ibe. more advanced know that jor. an, ap d "A 


rent ai ſition would be i in reality for chat reaſbn ins 
cial: | f K Luar 


| 0 , 2202 1 „ nes 9 . iin N 
A is 0 een 
nor xxv. Vine 1 ww 
| Jnev'ry nter group ithe judging gye- .. n dog 
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The rule of cotraſlſagfigutes,” or groupe; le not * untrerſal- 
I known and adopted, but it 3s frequently tertild ec eb etteſt, 
that our Author might, perha pa, with thore ptopticey bare kids 
his caution on the other fide, and recommended to the artiſts, not 
to deſtroy the grandeur and 'fimplicity of his deſign by violent and 
affected contraſts. 

The artleſs uniformity-ef the! compoſiticds af dhe old Gothic 
Painters is far preferable to this falſe reHnement, this aſtentatious 
diſplay of academic. art. A greater degree of contraſt and variety 
may be allowed in the pi urgſaue or. ornamental ſtile ; but we 
muſt not forget they are che natural enemies of Sirnplicity, and 
conſequently of the grand ſtile, and deſtroy | that ſolemn majefly, 
that ſoft repoſe,” which k produced i ins west meaſure by | 
and uniformity. a Ag 07 2:78. 15 450 eqn 0 

An inſtance plette u eee ſeparate-/ 
ly exhibited by two great Painters, Rubens and Titian z the pic-" 
ture of Rubens is in the Church of St. Auguſtine at Antwerp; the 
ſubjeQ (if that may be called a ſubject where no ſtory is repre- 
ſcnted) is the Virgin and infant Chill; placed High in the picture 
on a pedeſtal, with many. many ſaints. about them, and 66. many be low 
ther, with others dn che ſteps, toſerye 404 an upper 


and lower * picture. 
1 ve 


82 N 0 T E S. 
- the compoſition of this vidturt is perfect in its kind the Artiſt 


bas ſugwn the grehteſt Kill in Giſpoling and contraſting more thun 


tocnty figures without cotifuſisn and without crouding; the whole 
appearing as much animated and i in notion ad it is poſſible, . 
nothing is ts be done. 

"The picture of Titan, Which we would 157550 to this, is in ths 
Chirch of the St. Frar at Venice. The peculiar chiarkQer of this 


| piece is Grandeur and Simplicity, which proceed in 2 great me- 


ſure from the regularity of the compoſition, two of the principal | 
* being re pre ſented kneeling, direQly oppoſite to each other, 

ly in the ſame attitude, this is What few Painters would 
d the courage to venture; Rubens would certainly have 


| rejected ſo . . mode of compolitien, had it occurred 


8 


to him. 

Both thoſe pictures are equally excellent in their kind, arid may 
be faid to charatteriſe their- reſpective authors. There. is a buſtle 
aod animation in the work of Rubens; a auiet, ſolemn majeity in 
that of Titian. The excellence of Rubens is the piQureſque ef- 
fecta which he produces. The ſuperior merit ol. Titian is in the 


N of e 1 ſeeking after apy ſuch artificial excel- 
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NOTE. XXVI. Vaies 118. } 

2222 INE? 2 e we. Hill. bould boſe ( 1} , 

** * That" ſo lin thajefty," that ſoft repoſe, 2 

Dea to the turios: the; and only fannt . ene 

8 White fow fulr jel fl as lg en Tharp 

n bes been (aid t0.be Hanaibal Caracci's opinion, that « ee 
compoſition ought not to conſiſt of tnore thin twelve figures, which 
he thought cnough to people three. groups, and that more m_ 
deſtroy that n rf TIERY * n 
Painting. 23.2 ; 83 te! 

Dl e a Ne neren ; uin 

3 512745 or XNA. 3 . 16492 
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Noching ſo much breaks in upon, and deſtroys this compactneſe, 
xs that mode of compoſition which cuts in the middle the figures on 
the fareground, tho' it was f:equeatly, the practice of the greatelt 
Painters, even of the beſt; age , Michael Angelo has in in the Crus 
cifizion of St. Peter; Raffaelle in the Cirtood! af abe reaching of 
St. Paul; and Parmegiang: often ſhe wed only: the head and ſhoul» 
ders above the baſe of che picture: However the tore modern 
Painters, not wi chſtandiug . ſuch authotitiee, cannot be accuſed: of 
having fallen into this ærror. 3 bn 41: en „ivo BOY T3759 rod, 

But, ſuppoſe we:.carry : the reſotmatiom ſtili farther, and not 
ſuffer the: ſides. of the pifture to cut off any part of the ñᷣgures, the 
compalitioa wou certainly be more rougd” and compact v ithiu 
icſelf ; All ſdbjefts, it ie true, will not admit uf this; - however 
we may ſafely fecommend it, unleſs the cireurnſtances are vety 
particular, and ſuch as are certain 60 procure ſome"friking enter 
by e a onen Io 3416 


4s > 7 Pha: 2744 100 TAE 20373) 9 Hive 1 © 2 
Nor xeon.” e g., „ech 
| New gets Malek et homage pay, ty og ON 

Al not to quit when Genius lead: the wv 


Ner yet, thongh Cem: all bir ſuccour * 4 

Her mimic por thnigh vrady Meme lh 

whey lng eee 251 ö 
Fer Nature is the Arbitreſs Art. ; 


Nothing in the- act requires tnore attentivh the Shana, ot 
more of that power of diſcrimination, Which may not improperly 
de called Genius, than tho ſleetiug between general ideas and indi- 
viduality; for tho the body of the work muſt cet taiuly be com- 
poſed by the firſt, in order to commuticate i character of grun · 
deur to the Whole; yet daſh of the latter qs ſometimes neceſſary 
to give an intereſt; An individual model copied wich ſcruptlous 
exaQneſs, makes a mean ſtilꝭ ke the Duteh ; and the heglect of 
an actual model, and the -methad of proceediug ſolely from idea; 
has a tendency to make the Painter degenerite into a manneriſt. 

It is neceſſary to keep the mind in repa ir to replice-and refreſher 
thoſe: imprefſions of e which are nn c 
a Wway- i 1 ü <b12435 144 973 3h 5 
| Hs | 5 A cheum- 
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A circumſtance mentioned in the life of Guido, is well worth 
the attention of Afﬀtiſts : He was dated from whence he borrowed 


his ĩdes of beauty, rr 5 


other Painter; he ſaid he would ſhe w all the models he uſed; 
ordered a common” Porter to fit before him, from whom he drew 
a beautiful countenance; this was intended by Guido us an'exag» 
geration of hie coaduz but his intention was to ſhew that He 
thought it neceſſary to have ſome model of nature beſore you, 
however you deviate from it, and correct it from the iden which 
you have formed ia your mind of perſectbeauty. -B Pp 
In Painting it is far better to have a model even to depart from, 
than to have nothing fixed and certain to determine the. idea tywen 
There is ſomething chen to proceed. on, ſomethint tu be torre cted 
ſo that even — part *. eee 
not without nſe. 4 4 Bins” 52 21 hav 18:4243;30 
Such habits of intercourſe with netapes will at leaſt.coetaithat | 
variety which will prevent any one's prognoſticating what manner 
of work is to be produced, on knowing the ſubjeRt, which is the 
— NR 28 8 | Vos 


NOTE XXIX. vagen 466. _ 
Peculiar tail on | ſingle forms beflowy, 
There let exprefſus lind if glee. 


h Wis a te A arr mat 
de contraſted in its limbs and drapery. wich great variety af lines: 
It is to be as much as poſſible a compoſition of itſelf. It may be 
remarked, that ſuch a complete Ggure will never unite or make 4 
part of a group; as on the other hand, no figure of a well- con 
ducted group will ſtand. by itfelf, A compoſition, where every 
Ggure is. ſuch as I ſuppoſe « ſingle- figure ought to be, and thoſe 
likewiſe contraſted to ench other, which is not uncommon in the 
works of young artiſts, F 
affectation 28 is in the higheſt degree unnatural and diſguſtful. 
There is another circumſtance which, tho“ not improper in ſin- 
gle figures, ought never to be praftiſed in hiſtorical pictures, that 
of making any figure loaking. out of the picture, that is, looking at 
n r 


SS +4 
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vppearaoce tothat figure, of haying.no cause des withabe.reſt, s 
ought. therefore, never to be practiſed . jp. lycjerensfuhe | 
18S "La : foo 

m eke ins. Gogle figure, 
can with equal ſueceſe be extended to colourivg z the, uy will 

be in diffuſing the eqlours of the drapery of this, ſingle figure to 
other diſtant parts of the picture, for this js; what harmany, requires 
this difficulty, however, ſgems to be evaded in the works of Titian, 
1. and many others, by drefling their ings ane ore dh 
or White. 7 „e 19764 $1118 mt: 

Vandyck, in bat famous 2 — Cardinal Beativoglio, was 

confined in his dreſs to 8 cri mſon velvet and white, linen 1 he has, 


therefore, made the curtain in the back ground ef crim- 
fon colour, and the white is Hifuled 6) 1 letter w ies oa the 
table, and a bunch of is D 
neee eee eee 
e ue 65 ene e eee tir her r. 2 * 
| 99. 071 No r mn XXX. vat eee, | 
e Ni bebe Fi # 
"Bit well 1 
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N R nant arora 
to fall i into, as it carries with it a reliſh. of the leatning acquired from 
- the antient ſtatues; but they ſhould recalle& hat there is not the 
ſame pee for this Hh ge in painting as in ſculpture, - | 
SPRITE TO H | Ty 
Nor E Nl. Vine 2% 


r 2 ri M > 
Nor toag eee n A ' 


12 3; 42201 nns E 

. Finery of all kinds deſtroys grandeur, which in. gregt-mesſure TOR. 
proceeds from ſimplicity; it mays however, withont imprbpriety 
de introduced av he amal dle, u 66 hat of Kadena nad 


: Map 1 en AY 4; + 7 5 24/5 yo? TELE. NK. 
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+ NOTE XXIII. vagen 0. elude »f 


That viajefty, that grart ſo 
To mirtal man, not taught by art 


r given y yi [$019 , | 
3 eib Faun 
It 
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It is undoubtedly true, and nerfe@ty obvious, that every on 
of the art has a grace belonging to it, which, toſatisfy and capti- 
vate the mind, mult be ſuperadded to correQueſs, This excellence, 
however expreſſed, whether by Genius, Taſte, or the giftof Hes. 
ven, I am confident may be acquired ; or the Artiſt may certaiuly 
be put into that train by which it ſha} be acquired, though he muſt, 
in a great meaſure, teach himſelf-by a continual copternplation of 
the works of thoſe Painters, who are acknowledged to excel in 
grace and majeſty, which will teach him to look for it in nature, 


and aan will | give him. the en. of expreſſing, it on eee R. 


. "NOTE Xxx1ti.. Vine 115. Me: 
5 The left, the nobleſt taſk comerine wateld, 4s e 
Paſſion to paint and Sentiment dl. 

This is truly the nobleſt taſk, and is che Kniſhing af che fabric of 
art; to attempt this ſummit of excellence, without having firſt 
laid that foundatipn of habitual corre ctneſi, may "oy be ſaid ta 
build caſtles in the air. 


Every part which goes to the compoſition af," 2 ae, even 
inanimate objects, are capable to a certain degree of conveying 
ſentiment, and contribute their ſhare to the general purpoſe of 
Krikiog the imagination of the ſpeQator. The diſpoſition of light, 
or the folding of -drapery, will Bye oretimes a beser Air of 
e 2 Leg menen 
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By tedious toil no paſſions « are expreſt, 
His band cob feels them ſtrongeſt paints them beſt. 


A Painter, whatever he may feel, will not be able to expreſs it 
on canvas, without having recotrſons a recollection of thole'prin- 

ciples by which that paſſion is expireſſed ; the mind thus occupied, 
is not likely at the ſame time to be poſſeſſed with the patſion 
which he is repreſenting, an image may be ludicrous, and in its firſt 
conception make the Painter laugh as well as the Spectator; but 
the difficulty of his art -miaked/ the Painter, in the courſe of his 
work, equally grave and ſcrious, whether he is We on the 


moſt even or the ma ſolemn ſubjeQs. 
However 
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However, we. may, without great violence, ſuppoſe this rule 
to mean no more, than that a ſenſibility is required in the Artiſt, 


ſo that he ſhould be capable of conceiving the pa B * be- 
fore he ſets about N it on . EE R. 


or XXV. vide ms N 
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4. The ewo * * of = bart, er che air . 
quity, which they appear to have, ſeem moſt probably to be the 
Author's own,” (lays the late Freach Editor]; t but 1 ſuppole, ; as 1 
did og « fimilar adage before, that the thought i is taken from, anti 
quity, , With reſpe& to my. tranſlation, I beg. leave to intimate, 
that by feeling the paſſions mange "Tas fot mean that a pathion- 
ate man will make the beſt painter « of the paſſions, bug he who has 
the cleareſt conception of them, that i is, who fee} their effect on 
the countenance of ogber men, 8 in great aMors on the ſtage; 40d 
in perſons in real life ſtroagly agitated by t them; perhaps wy tranl- 
lation would have been « ddearer and more conlonant with the above 
judicious explicazion of Sir Joſbua Reynolds, if it had run = 

He who concejves N ſtrongeſt paints ther beſt. M. . 


by o I. XXXY1. t W. Ps Won | 
Full late coe "ceaſeleſs tear a LOS 
. For periſb d art. h % tn ” 46104 


+ The {ater French Editor, who c ee 1 000 of Da 
Piles tranſlation, ſays here, chat he Has taken the liberty to 
ſoften this paſſage,” add has tranſlated Nil fupereft, by preſyue rien, 
inſtead of Du Piles yetſion, Tt ne nous @ rien refit de leur Peinture, 
being authorized to make this change by tde hte diſcoveries of * 
tient painting at Heteulaneum * but 1 ſcarce think that, by theſe 
diſcoveries, we have retrieved any thing of antient Nau which 
is the matter here in queſtiva, therefore I pn Bren my tranſla» 


tion that turn. eb k 1 "I, 
54 ' v, 596 NOTE 
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| Pur thiſe Celeſtial 5 be: ; ; F | * 
i PRIN 4. by the Attic ü H, 
Gave to the wondering eye. © | :: 


Prom the variou: antient Paintings, which "on come down to 
us, we may form à judgment With tolerable;eccuracy of the ex» 
cellencies and the defects of t the act amongſt he anten. 
There can be no dopbt, but that the ſame corroctneſe of deſign 
was required, from the Painter as from the Stulptor; and if the 
ſame good fortune had happened to us in regard to their Paintjngs, 
to poſſeſs what. the antients chemſelves cel der their maſter. bes, 
| which is the caſe ii in Sculpture, Thave ns doubt but We mould gud 
their figures as correAly | drawn as the; Liocooni, aud rt Gs 
Joured like Titias, Wbt diſpoſes x me td think kigher of th 6. 
Jouring than any. remains of antient Painiti is will Warrant, f Ws 
account which Pliny gives © of the mode 6f opt ope ation oled by Apts 
that « over his finiſded Picture he ſpread a TAP uid! like ink, 
of which the effect was to give brilliancy, and'at ne time to 
lower the too great glare of the colour; ; "Duet of | 1 
atr ramento illinchat ità tenui, ut id ipſum "repertu fa | Elaritater "cabs 
rum excitaret. — 7 tun ration magna xe colirum cla ; ofulorum ace 
em offenderet. Thijs paſſage, tho? it may poſſibly perplex the critics, 
is a true and an artiſt-like deſcription of e effedt of Glazing or 
Scumbling, ſuck as was practiſed by Titian and'the'reſt of the Ve- 
netian Painters, this cuſtom, or mode of operation, implles at leaſt 


— — from fine colours, but true coloure 3 from breaking 
dow theſe. ſine colours which would appear tog ta w, te to a deep-taned 
brightacſs.- Perbaps the, manner in which, Corregio praQiſed the 
art of Glazing was Hill more like that of Apelles, Which was only 
perct ptible ta choſe Who locked cloſe ta the picture, ad man : 
fuenii denim appareret ; Whereas i in Titian, and Hill more in * 
aud others his imitatore, it was apparent on the ſlighteſt inſpeQion 
Artiſts who 4 not approve of Glazing, mult till acknowledge, 
that this practice is not that of ignorance. 

Another circumſtance, that tends to prejudice me in favour of 
their colouring, is the account we have of ſome of their principal 
painters uſipg but four colours only. I am convinced the fewer the 

| *. colours 
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colours the cleadie bl be he ldR gtd 6f thoſe colours and 88 
is ſufficient to make cy combination-required.. \ T colours 
mixed together will nut preſerue the brightneſs of eitherof them 
ſingle, nor will three be as bright ns two t of this obſervation, fim- 

ple as ies, 0 füllt, w who vines to colour bright, will Know the 

value, o 5 T7 » 50 00 9971 * f 
* Nate dd Men en wig peculiar exprefſion; expreſſion} uo correct 

can Be bre; but welt ſuppoſe hat en, 


whe were Eapable bf gi 4 general grandeur” bf 


which ſo ettticeritly Gitti. thelt work in Wera were ins 
cipablE of erpte ; peculiar pa piMons, ' bit ffs ont vin 
As tothe kn eee ieee od Bite * 


contemporaries, I conſider them as of no weight. The beſt words are 
always employed to praiſe the beſt works; Admiration often pro- 
ceeds from ignarapce of higher excellence. What they appear to 
have molt failed in is compolition, both in regard ta che grouping 
of their figures, and, the. art af di the light and ſhadow in 
maſſes, It is apparcht that this, which makes ſo Snares 
pate of moderii aft, was to them totally unkhew . 

4 —— Painters had poſſeſſed this excellende, ſotme FRE 
of it would have/infallibly been difuſed, and have been Giſcaverss 
ble in the works of the inferior rank of aids, ſuch as choſe whoſe 
works have cbine down to us, aud which may be conſideted as on 
the ſame'rank with the Paintings that '6rriament our public gardens; 
ſoppoſiug our modern pictures Gf ie rank only were preſerved for 
the inſpectid of Connoſſſe ure rxo thouſund years hence, the genes 
ral principles af bmpoſition would be mill dilcoverable in thoſe 
pictures however feebly executed, there would be ſeen uu at- 
tempt to an dion of the ig ure with its ground, ſome idea of diſs 
poſing bath the figures and the lights in groupe. Nor gd nothing 
of this appears in what we have of anticat Painting, we th cone 
clude, that rauf he art e ne rad nh | 

betty unknown; 71 or 
They might; 8 have produced ingle Sxiites* Slick up 
proached perfection both in drawing and colouring; they might 
excel ina Solo, (in the language of Maficians) though they were 
probably — of Wy caps an Pere or 1 benen of diffe. 
De Nang 
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Fermit not eee eee eee 10 ; 
eee das he 
The ſame right judgment which proſcribes two 2 lights, fas 
bids any two objects to be introduced of equal magnitude or force, 
fo as to, appear to be competitors, for the attention of the ſpectataor. 
This is common; but I do not think it, quite ſa common, to extend 
the rule ſo far as it ought to be extended : even in caloure, whether 
of the warm. or cold kind, there ſhould be one of each which ſhould 
be apparently principal and predominate over the reſt. It mult be 
obſerved, even in drapery, pom of Wee nn be 
Femme T 61; tr — 
5 . 1 0˙ 1 4 XXXIX. vnn Galt l 4 

Bet eld to one alone the peer to blass 

"4 ſpread [i extcaſfoe viger ef its i rays. Fa . wes She 


" Rembrant frequently pradtifed- this rule to a gms, of affect · 
tion, by allowing but one maſs of light; but the Venetian Painters, 
and Rubens, who extracted hie prisciples ne 0 ade 
mitted many ſubordinate lights. f 

The ſame rules, vhich have been gies i in 3 the tegule- | 
tion of groups of figures, muſt be obſerved in regard to the group-+ 
ing of lights, that there ſhall be-a ſuperiority of one; over the reſt, 
that they (hall be ſeparated, and varied in their ſhapes, and that 
there ſhould; be at leaſt three lights, the ſecondary lights. ought, 
| for the ſake of harmony and uniqn,. to be of nearly.equal bright 
- neſs, though not of equal magnitude with the principale, |, _ 

The Dutch Painters particularly excelled in the managemegt of 
light and, ſhade, and have ſhewn, in this deparument, that con- 
ſurnmnate Mill which entirely conceals the appearance of art. "aha 
Jan Steen, Teniers, Oſtade, Du Sart, and many others of that 
. ſchool; may be produced as, inſtqnces, Wes to the 
young artiſt's careful ſtudy and attention. 

The means by which the Paigter works, and on which the effe& 
of his picture depends, are light and ſhade, warm and cold colours; 
That there is an art in the management and diſpoſition of thoſe 
means Will be eaſily granted, and it is equally certain, that this 

| art 
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art is to decataebd by er WS 7 2 he works af thalh 
who have excelled in it. 

I ſhall here ſet don the reſult 8 which 1 have 
made on the works of thoſe artiſts ho appear to have belt under · 
| ſtood the management of light and ſhade, and who may be conſis 
dered as examples for imitation: in this branch of the art. 

Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and Tidtoret;: were , among the. firſt 
Painters who reduced to a ſyſtero what was before: practiſed wich- 
out any fixed principle, and conſequently neglected occaſionally, 
From the Venetian Painters Rubens extracted his ſcheme of com- 
poſition; which Was ſoon underſtood and adopted by his Toudtrys 
men, and eee the minor N faqiliar life. 1 
the Dutch ſchool. 

When | was at Venice. * 0 eee myſelfof their | 
principles was this; | When I obſerved-20 extraordinary effect af 
light and ſhade in any picture, I took a leaf of my pocket-book, 
and darkened every paxt of jt ig the ſame gradation of light and 
ſhade as the picture leaving the white paper, untouched to repre» 
ſent the light, ang 85 without any attention to the ſubject or ta 
the drawing of the figures. | A few trials of this kind will be ſutfi- 
cient to giut the method of their conduct in the management of 
their lights, After a few trials I found the paper bloited nearly 
alike; their general pra dice appeared ta be, to allow pot above » = 
quarter of the picture for. the light, including in this portion both 
the prigcipal and ſecondary lights; another quarter to be gs dark. as 
poſlible ; ROY mes be en in mezzotint or half 
ſhadow,/ 

- . | Rubens 8 0 Aae rathar ene light ben g 
quarter, and Rembrant much leſs, ſcarce an eighth; by this * 
duct Rembrant's light is extremely brilliant, but it caſts too much; 
the reſt of the picture is ſacrificed to this one object. That light 
will, certainly- appear the brighteſt. which is ſazroudded with the 
greateſt quaantity of ſhade, ſuppoſing equal {kill in the artiſt. 

By this means you may likewiſe cemark-the-variops forms. and 
ſhapes. of thoſe lights, as well as the objeQs.on which they. are * 
flung, whether on a figure, or the ſky, on a white napkin, on 
animals, or utenſils, often introduced for this purpoſe ouly : It may 
be obſerved likewiſe what portion is ſtrongly relieved, and how 
much is united with its ground, for it is neceſſary that ſome part 

(be? . 
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(ho! 2 ſmall one is fufficiene) ſhould de-tharp ad cutting «gainſt-its 
ground, whether it be light on a dark, or. dark on a light ground, 
in vider to give-fitrmnefs and diſtinfineſs to the work; if an the 
other hand it is rehieved vn every ſide, it will appear as if ialaid on 
its ground. Such a blotted paper, held at a diſtance from the eye; 
will ſtrike che ſpectatbr as ſomething excelſeat for the diſpoſition of 
ght and ſhadow, though he does not: diſtinguiſh whether it is @ - 
Hiſtsry, à Portrait, 2 Lendicape, dead Game, or any thing elſe, 
for the ſame principles extend to every branch of the rt. 
Whether I have given an exact account, or made's juſt diviſion 
of the quantity of light admitted into the works of thoſe Pai 
is of no very great conſequence; let every perſon examine and 
judge for himſelf; it will be fufficient if I have ſaggeſted the me 
thod of exatnining pictures this way, and one means at leaſt of | 
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NOTE 42 vuler 4 


5 hes ian e when 16 the habe" 
A breadth Mads purſues a breadth of % | 


| The highett finiſhing is labour in vain, bunte as th ſame vines | 
there be preferved a breadih of light and hadow z it is 'n quelity, 
| therefore, that is more frequently recommended” to ſtudents, and 
inſiſted upon than an) other whitever; and, perhaps, for this rea- 
n, becauſe it is moſt apt to be neglefted, the attention of the 
uriilt being ſo often entirely abſorbed in the detail. 

To illoſtrate this, we may have recourſe to Titian's bugde-of 
grapes, which we will ſuppoſe placed fo as to receive & broad light 
und ſhadow. - Here though each individual grape on the light fide 
Has its light and ſhadbw and reflexion, yet altogether they make 
but one broad maſt of light; the ſſighteſt ſketch, therefore, where 
this breadth. is preſerved, wiihhave « better effect, wilt have more 
the appearance of coming from a maiterchand z that is, in other 
words, will have more the eharacteriſtie and generale of nature 
than ibe molt” 1 n ln or 
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 Unites the whole js levelieft herr MTN . 
be ſame ach me deblocuntods 8 
of colours as = for the acquiſionof light and ade, 
by adding colours.to,t darkened paper 3 but as. thoſe; arg mog-al- 
ways at hand, it may. be ſufficient, if the pickure, Which vou thigk 
worthy of imitating,, be conſidered in this, light,, te aſcertain the 
quantity of wargs and the guanticy, of. cold See .. 
| The predominant Coleus of the piQtuce, ought 40 be, of a warm 
mellow kind, red or yellow, and no more. cold colour ſhould. be 
introduced but what will be. juſt, enough to ſeryp,a5.4 .ground or 
foil to ſet off ang. give value to the mellow, colours, and ne ver itſelf 
be principal z for, this purpoſe u quarter of the picture will be ſuffi 
cient; thoſe. cold colours, whether blue, grey,. ot green, are to 
de diſperſed about the. ground. or ſurrauading parts of the picture, 
abauvet h hr the apprampes.of wanting Juch a foil, but, |paringe 
aner, in the maſſes, of ligbt. 
I am, confident an habitual. examination af the, works of thols 
Painters, Who have excelled. in harmony, will, by degrees, give 
«.correftneſs of eye that will „ 
jicun's car revoles gt diſagrdens ſounds, . . % e Boot © 
by 3 C7 3.00 100 


NOTE XLII. Vase 37. 


By melloening full thy greund at diftance wn 
Free at the Cs and tranſient ar itt blaſt... 


By a ſtory told of medal wy baiy dr wbidbiny ay alerting. 
that to the effect of the pure, the beck granad, of the greneeſt 
conſequence... P 

Rubens, on his deing de fred to take under bis banalen 
young painter, the perſun who recommended bim, in order to in- 
duce Rubens the more readily to take him, ſaid, that he was ale 
ready ſomewhat advanced in the art, and. that he would be. of im+ 
mediate aſſiſtance in his back-grounds. _ Rubens ſmiled. at bis 
ſimplicity, and told him, that if the youth was capable of painting 
his back-grounds; he ſtood. in no need of his inſtruQions ; that the 
I 
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five knowledge ofthe art. This Ns Rewe be no exaggerts 
ted account of back · ground, hen we conſider how much the effe& 
of the picture depends upon it. hi | 

1. muſt be in union with the figure, fo that i it hai not babe the 
appearance, us if it was inlaid like Holbe in's portraits, Which are 
often-on a bright green or blue ground: To prevent this effect, the 
ground muſt partake of the colour of the "figure; or, as expreſſed, 
in a ſubſequent line, receive all the treaſures of the palette; the 
back-ground regulates likewiſe where and in what part the figure 
is to be relieved. ' When the form id beautiful, it is to de ſeen 
diſtinctly, when, on the contrary, it is vticootly or too angular, it 
2 be loſt in the ground ; Sometimes a light is introdueed in order 
to join and extend the light on the figure, and the dark fide of the 
figure is loſt in à ſtill darker back-ground; for the fewer the out- 
lines are which cut againſt the ground the richer will be che elfte, 
26 the contrary produces what is called the dry manner... 

One of the arts of ſupplying the defect of « ſcantineſs of dreſs by 
; ds of the back-ground, trizy be obſerved in a whole-length 
portrait by Vandyke, whicki is in the cibinet of the Duke bf: Mon- 


tague; the dreſs of this figure would have an ungraceful effect; 
he has, therefore, by means of a light background, oppoſed to the 
light of the figure, aud by the help of a"curtain that catches the 
light near the figure, made the effect of the whole together full 
and rich to the exe · * 5 R. 
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NOTE A. Vine 523 


The hand that colours well muſt tolur bright, | 
Hope nt that prai/e to gain by fickly abits. oi 


All the modes of Harmony, or of producing that effect of Goldin 
which is required in a picture, may be reduced to three, two of 
| hich belong to the grand ſtite and the other to the crbCaveatal. 

The firſt may be called the Roman manner where the colours 
are of a full and ſtrong body, ſuch as are found in the Transfigura- 
tion; the next is that Harmony which is produced by What the 
Antients called the corruption of the colours, by mixing and breaks 
ing them till there is a general union in the whole, without any 
thing that ſhall bring to your remembrance the Painter's palette, 
or the original at ; this may be called the Bolognian ſtile; 95 
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is is this hue and effect of colours which Ludovico Oarracci ſeems to 
have endeavoured to produce, though he did not carry. it. to that 
perſection which we have ſeen fince bis time in the mall works of | 
the Dutch ſchool, particularly Jap, Steen, where aft h completely 
concealed, and the Painter, like Bret Orator, eyer Gy: the 
attention from the ſubje& on himſelf. ö 
The laſt manner belong: N ee orcamentai ſtile, which 
we call the Venetian, where it was -firlt pra ctiſed, . 
better learned from Rubens; here the brighteſt colours potfible are 
admitted, with the two extremes of warm and cold, nd thoſe re- 
conciled by being diſperſed over the pifture, till the whole appears 
like a bunch of flowers. | 
| As 1 have given/inſtances fromthe Dutch ſchool, where the art 
of breakiag:colour may be learned, we may recommend here an 
attention to the works of e for excellence in tit florid ſite 
of pai ; 
8 different. munners, "there age locks genera Al ruſs that 
mult never be.neglefted firſt, that the ſame colour, which makes 
the largeſt maſs,. be diffuſed and appear to revive in different parts 
of the picture, for « ſingle, colour will make a ſpot or blot; Even 
the diſperſed, fleſh colour, wr" the faces and hadds make, require 
their principal maſs, which is belt produced by à naked figure; but 
where the ſubje& will not allow of this, 2 drapery apffocctling to 
fleſh colour will anſwer the purpoſe; as in the Tranzfigtration, 
where à woman is clothed in drapery of this colour, which makes 4 
principal 40 all the heads and hands of the picture; and, for the 
lake of harmony, the colours, however diſtinguiſhed i in thelt W 
n de caarh the ſame ia their ſhadows, of a ” 
| — | ſimple unity of ſhade, 

* Aa all were from one ſingle pallette ſpread.” 
And to give-the utmoſt force, ſtrength and ſolidity to our work, 
ſome part of the picture ſhou}d be as light and ſome as dark as pol. 
ſible z theſe two extremes ate chen to be harmoniſed « and reconciled 
to each other. | 

 laſtances, where. both of them are uſed, may be obſerved in two 
pictures of Rubens, which are equally eminent for the force and 
brilliancy of their effect; one is in the, cabinet of the Duke of R- 
land, and the other in che chapel of Rubens at Antwerp, Which 


a monument. to both theſe pictures he hes introduced 
fene 
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a ſemiſe ſgure drefſed in black ſatin; the ſhadow? of which at de 
dark as pate black, oppoſed to the ' Contrary entreme of ber 
can 2 ten. Maler | 
If to thefe Aire est base had one more, that 1 n 
filver-grty or peürly tint id pred inaht, 1 dene re every kiud of. 
harmony that can be produced by eoldiirs will' be'Gomprehendedis = 
One of che grextelt examples in chit mode io the famous marriige 
at Cant, in St. George Chürch ut Venice; where the fry, [which 
miakes 4 very conſiderable part of the picture is of the lighteſt! 
blue colour, and the douds perfedtly white, the teſt of the pidurt- 
is in the farhe key, wrought from this high Peel. We {ce le wiſt 
many pictures of Guido in this tint; and indeed thoſe that ure oh 
are in his beſt manner. Female Kgutes, angels and children, were 
the ſubje&s i in which Guido'more' particularly ſuccceded j and te to 


ſuch, the cleanneſs and neatneſt of this tint perfectly eotteſpond 
and contributes not a little to that exquiſite beauty and delieacy 


which ſo much diſtinguiſhes his work. To ſee this ſtile in per- 
fection, we muſt agi in have tecourfe to the Dutch ſehoolh parti- 
cularly t to the works of the younger Vandevelde, and the: [younger 
Teniers, whoſe pictures are valued by the conndifſeurs-in propor. 
tion 2s they poſſeſs this excellence of a filver tint.” Wich of theſe) 
. different fl {tiles ought to be preferted, ſo us to meet every mant 
idea, would be difficult to defermide, from the predilection which 
every man hat to that mode, Which is practiſed by the ſchool in 
which he has been educated; but if any pre- emigenee is tobe 
siven, it muſt be to that wander which ſtands in the higheſt eſti- 
mation with mankind in general, and that is the Venetian, or r- 
ther the manner of Titian, which; ſimply eonſidered as prodbting! 
an effect of colours, will cettaitly erlipſe, with its ſplendor; what · 
ever is brought into competition With it: But, 6 L hinted before, 
if female delicacy and beauty be the principul object of the Painter's- 
aim, the purity and clearnels of the tint of Cuids will correſpond 
better, and more contribute to produce it than even the "Slowing | 
tint of Titian, 
The rarity. of excellence 3 in any of theſe tiles of Lending duc 
ciently ſhews the diffculty of ſucceeding in them" It may be worth 
the Attiſt's attention, while is f in this purſuit, particularly to 
guard agalnſt thoſe errors which ſeem to be anne sed to of thinly 


es from their neighbouring excellence; thus, When be is en 
dea vouring 
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deavouring to acquire the Roman ſhle, withoupgreat care, he fails 
into 8 hard and dry manner. The flowery colouring. is nearly al- 
lied to the gaudy effect of fan-painting, The ſimplicity of the 
Bolognian ſtile requires the niceſt hand to preſerve i it from inſipi- 
dity. That of Titan, which ma; be called the Colden Manner, 
when unſkilfully meniged, becomes what rhe Peincers'eal} Foxy; 
and the filver degenerates into the Teaden int Heavy manner. All 
ol them, to be perfect in their way, will gat bear any union wi 
each other; if they are not diſtiaQtly ſeparatec, effect off 
picture will be feeble Wann liſtagu 
4 P ; bg) * i» + | ed Fs ? 2 


NOTE Mix. Vans 2 9 8 


— rae a FOO 
Hier midzight-ſhadezv, her meridian glow. | . 


It is indeed 8 rule adopted by maay Painters to admit in no part 
of the back-ground, or on any object in the picture, ſhadows of 
equal ſtrength with thoſe which are employed on the principal 
figure; but this produces a falſe repreſentation. With deference 
to our Author, to have the ſtrong light and ſhadow there alone, is 
not to produce the beſt natural effect; n emchorifed by.che 
praiſe of thoſe Painters who are moſt diſtinguiſhed for barmooy 
of colouring : A condud, therefore, totally conrary to dh i ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, es abe ſays fireagth; eee (gs. eee, 
ſhould be diffuſed over the vhule picture. 2 2 Jaan! * 

Im no enemy 40 dark ſhadows; the: general deficiency; v9 do. 
obſerved in the works of the Painters ofthe laſt age, ns well ac in» 
deed of many of the preſent, is a feeblenaſi of aſſect ʒ thoy leery t 
be too much afraid of theſe midaight ſhadows, which alone give the 
power of nature, and withant which d pifture. will indeed appevr 
like one wholly wanting ſolidity and ſtreagth. The lighteſt and 
gayeſt ſtile requires this foil to give it force. and brilliancy. . 

There is another fault prevalent in the more modern Painters, 
which is the predominance of a grey leaden colour over the whole _ 
picture ; this is more particularly tobe remarked when'their more 
hang in the ſame room with piftures well and gowerfally, coloured. - 
Theſe wo deficiencies, the want of itrengeh, and the want of 
mellownels or warmth, is often imputed to the want of materials, 
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as if we had not ſuch good colour 8s thoſe Palpters whoſe works 
we ſo much admire. gt N. 
NOTE XLV. Vanzen 679. 


| Knew he that well begins bas half atchiev'd 
His deflin'd work 


Thoſe maſters are the beſt models to begin with who have the 
feweſt faults, and who are the moſt regular in the condutt of their 
work. The firſt ſtudies ought rather to be made on their perform. 
ances than on the productions of the excentric Gegius: Where 
ſtriking beauties are mixed with great defects, the ſtudent will be 
in danger of miſtaking blemiſhes for beauties, and perhaps the 

beauties may be ſuch as he is got advanced enough to attempt 


NOTE XLVI. vines Sh. 


bit erroneous lines 
mill, the ſoul that poiſon rank convey, 


Which life's beſt length ſhall fail to purge away. 


Taſte will be ana voĩdably regulated by what is continually be- 
fore the eyes. It were therefore well if young ſtudents could be 
debarred the fight of any works that were not free from groſs 
faults till they had well formed, and, 2s I may ſay, hardened their 
judgment: they might then be permitted to look about them, not 
only without fear of vitiating their taſte, but even with advantage, 
and would often find great ingenuity and extraorditary. invention it 
works which are under the influence of a bad taſte. R. 


NOTE XL vn. Vnex Gor. 
As ſurely charms that voluntary ile, | 
Which careleſs plays and ſeems to mock at toil. 


This appearance of eaſe and facility may be called the Grace or 
Genius of the mechanical or etecutive- part of the art. There is 


undoubtedly ſomething faſcinating. in ſeeing that done with care» 
leſs * which others do with laborious E the ſpeccator 


ö 
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unavoidably, by a kind of natural inſtinct, feels that general ani- 

mation with which the hand of the Artiſt ſeems to be infpired. 

Of all Painters Rubens appears to claim the firſt rank for facility 
bath in the invention and in the execution of his work ; it makes ſo 

great a part of his excellence, A N bens and half at leaſt 
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NO r E XLVIIL. 'Vanen 617. 
Ns oye each biens error ſeoift deſeries, | 
. Hold then the compaſs only in the eye. » 


A Painter whe relies on his compaſs, leans on & prop which will 
not ſupport him: there are few parts of his figures but what are 
fore-ſhortened' more or leſs, and cannot, therefore, be drawn or 
corrected by meaſures. Though he begins his ſtudies with the 
compaſs in his hand as we learn a dead language by Grarimar, yet, 
after a certain time, they are both flung aſide, and in their place 
a kind of mechanical correQneſs of the eye and ear is ſubſtituted, - 
which operates without wy conſcious effort of the miod. R, 
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NOTE XLIX. vans 620. 
Give to the diflates of the lears'd reſped, % 


There are few ſpeQators of a Painter's work, e un- 
learned, who, if they can be induced to ſpeak their real ſenſations, 
would not be profitable to the Artiſt, The only opinidds of Which 
no uſe can be made, are thoſe of half:{earned connoiſſeurs, who - 
have quitted Nature and have not acquired Art. That ſame ſaga» 
city which makes 4 man'excel in his profeſſion muſt aſſiſt him in 
the proper uſe to be made of the judgment of the learned, and the 
opinions of the vulgar. Of many things the vulgar are as compe- 
tent judges as the moſt learned connoiſſeu ; of the portrait, for 
inſtance, of an animal; or, perhaps, of the truth of the repreſen 
tations of ſome vulgar paſſions. 

It muſt be expected that the untaught vulgar will carry with 
them the ſame want of right taſte in the judgment they make of 
the effect or character in « picture as they do in life, and prefer a a 
ſtrutting figure and gaudy colours to the grandeur of ſimplicity; 
but if «bis ſame vulgar, or even an infant, miſtook for dirt what 
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was intended to be a ſhade, it may be apprehended the ſhadow was 
not the true colour of nature, with almoſt as much certainty as if 
nn . ]. R. 


NOTE L. Watt 703. 


Knox that ere perfect taſte matures the mind, 
Or perfect practice to that tafte be js d. 


However admirable his taſte may be, he is but half a Painter 
who can only conceive his ſubject, 2 is without knowledge of 
the mechanical part of his art; '#s on the other fide his Kill may be 
ſaid to be thrown away, who hes employed his colqurs on ſubjeQs - 
that create no intereſt from their beauty, their character, or en. 
preflion, One part often abſorbs the whole mind to the negle& of 
the reſt ; the young ſtudents, whilſt at Rome, ſtudying the works 1 
of Michael Po. and Raffaclle, are are apt to loſe all zeliſh for any 
kind of excellence, except what is. found i in their works; Perhaps 
going afterwards to Venice they may be induced to think there are 
other things required, and that nothing but the moſt ſuperlative 
excellence in deſign, character, and dignity of ſtile, can atone for 
a deficiency in the ornamental graces of the art. Excellence muſt 
of courſe be rare; and one of the cauſes of its rarity, is the neceſſi 
ty of _—_— qualities which in their nature are contrary to each 
other; and yet no approaches can, be made towards perfection 
without it. Every art or profeſſion requires this union of contrary ' 
© qualities, like the harmony of colouring, which is produced by an 
oppoſition of hot and cold hues. The Poet and the Painter muſt 
unite to the warmth that accompanies a poetical imagination, pa- 
tience and perſeverance; the one in counting ſyllables — 20 | 
for a rhyme, and the other in labouring the minute parts and 
finiſhing the detail of his works, in order to produce the great effect 
he defires; They muſt both poſſeſs a comprehenſive mind that tak es 
in the whole at one view, and at the ſame time an accuracy of eye 
or mind that diſtinguiſhes between two things that, to an ordinary 
ſpectator, appear the ſame, whether this conſilts in tints or words, 
or the nice Sn on which n and elegance de · 
pends, | 2 
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tion, not founded oft reaſon or nature, in ſavour of 2 particular 


1 


very. re , 7 Ls 1 


maſter, or a particular manner, and therefore to be oppoſed with all 
our force; but totally to. eradicete: id advenced-2ge What has ſo 
much!atjiſted us ih que youths} is u point to which we cannot hope 
to arrive 4- the difficulty of conquering this prejudice is to be con- 
Gdered: in the number. Ghote ane eee. fo 


Whoever would — a "rapid progreſs in — art or ſcience, inſt 
begin by having great confidence in, and even prejudice in favour 
of, his inſtruQor z but 30 continue to chink bim infallible, would 
be continuing for ever in a ſtate of infancy. 

lt is impoſſible to drew « line when the 2 Artif ſhall begio to dare 
to examine and criticife the works of his maſter, or of the greateſt 
maſter-pieces of art ; we can only ſay, that it will be gradusl. In 


proportion as the ſcholar learns to aualyſe the excellence of the 


maſter heciteems; in proportion as he comes cy to diſtinguiſh 
in What chat excellence conſiſts, and refer it to ſome preciſe rule 


| and fixed. Renders; in that proportion he becomes free. When he 


þas once laid bold of their pricaipie, he will ſee when they deviate 


ftom it, or fail to come up to it; ſo that it is in reality throfgh his 


exreme adrmiration of, and blind deference to, theſe Maſters, 
(without which be aever would have an intenſe application 
to diſcover che rule and ſqheme of their work) that be is enabled, 
if I may uſe the exprefſion, ts emancipete himſelf, even to get 
above them, and to become the judge of thoſe of whom he was 
at Erft the bumble 3 8 | . 


NOTE LE. Verner 721. | 
' When duly taught carb geometric rule, * : 
| Approach with awful ep the Grecian ſchool. + & 


The Grit buſineſs of the ſtudent is to be able to give a true re- 
of whatever cv PEPE juſt avit appears to 
the 


* 
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the eye, ſo as to amount to 2 deception, and the geometric rules 
of perſpective are included in this ſtudy; this is the language of the 


art, which appears the more neceſſary to be taught early, fromthe 
natural repugnance which the mind has to ſuch mechanical labour 


after it has acquired a reliſh for its higher departments. 


The next ſtep is to acquire a knowledge of the beauty of Form; 
for this purpoſe he is recommended to the ſtudy of the Grecian 
Sculpture; and for compoſition, colouriag, and expreſſion, to the 
great works at Rome, Venice, Parma, aud Bologna; he begins 
now to look for thoſe excellencies which addreſs themſelves to 
the imagination, and conſiders deception as a ſcaffolding to be now 


nne, as of no Hajjecvians 6s ha RARE hay of WALES. 


NOTE Lift, vas 725. 


Ne reſt, no pauſe, till all ber graces known, _ 


© ff bappy habit makes each grace your exon. 
To acquire this excellence, ſomething more is required thin 


meaſuring ſtatues or copying pictures. 
lam conſident the works of the antient ſculptors were SLE; 


R. 
» % + 
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. 


not by meeſuring, but in conſequence of that correAneſs of eye 


which they had acquired by long habit, which ſerved them at all 
times, and on all occaſions, when the compaſs would fail: There 
is no reaſon why the eye ſhould not be capable of acquiring equal 
preciſion and exactneſe with the organs of hearing or ſpeaking. 
We know that an infant, who has learned its language by habit, 
will ſometimes correct the moſt learned grammarian who-has been 
taught by rule only: The idiom, which is the peculiarity of lan- 
guage, and that in which its native grace is ſeated, can be learned 
by habit alone. 
To poſſeſs this perfect habit, the ſame conduct ĩs neceſſary i in art 
as in language, that it ſhould be begun early, whilſt the organs are 
pliable and impreflions are eaſily taken, and that we ſhould ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves, whilſt this habit is forming, to ſee beauty only, 
and a vou as much as poſſible deformity or what is incorrect: What- 
ever is got this way may be ſaid to be properly made your own, it 


becomes a part of yousſelf, and operates unperceived. The mind 


acquires 
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xcquires by ſuch axes ki of aasee, which a 
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See Raphorl there bit forms celaftial trace, tt2v3) 
Unrivall'd ſovereign of the realms of grace. F-27401 mw 

The pre-eminence which Preſnoy has 2755 to thoſe ares 
Painters, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, and Julio Romano, 
tiently points out to us what owght to be the chief obje&t 718 our 
purſuit. Tho' two of them were either totally ignoridt or never 
praQtiſed any of thoſe graces of the art which proceed from the ma- 
nagement of colours or the diſpoſition of light and ſhadow and the 
other (Riffzelle) was far from being eminently ſkilful in theſe par- 
ticulars, yet they all juitly deſerve that high rank in which Freſ- 
noy has placed them; Michael Angelo, for the grandeur and fabli- 
mity of his characters, 46 well as for his profound knowledge of 
deſign; Raffaelle, for the Judicious arrangement of his materiale, 
for the grace, the dignity, and expreflion of his charafters ; und 
Julio Romano, for poſſeſſing the true poetical genius of paititidg, 
perhaps, to a higher degree than any other Painter hate ver. 

Ja heroic ſubjeQs it will not, I hope, appear too great refine- 
ment of criticiſm to lay, that the want of naturalneſs or decep 
of the art, which gives to an inferior tile its whole value, 
material diſadvantage : The Hours, for inſtance,' as repreſented bs 
Julio Romano, giving provender to the horſes of the Sun, would 
not ſtrike the imagination more forcibly fromm their being coloured 
with the pencil of Rubens, tho“ he would have rep them 
more naturally; but might he not poſſibly, by that very ay have 
brought them down from their celeſtial ſtate to the rank of mere 
terreſtrial agimals? la theſe things, however, I admit there will 
always be a degree of uncertainty : Who knows that Julio Roma» 
no, if he had poſſeſſed the art and practice of colouring like Rubens, 
would not N givea.co it ſome taſte b ee en prota 
attained to? 

The lame ieee d would n imperte sen 
in characters which are to eam 3 or ſocne· 


neee | 
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2 Tho it would be fur from an addition to the merit of choſe two 
great Painters to have made their works deceptions, yet there can 
be no reaſon why they might not, in ſome degree, and with à ju- 
dicious cautjon ad ſele bn, have avilled themſelves of | 
excellencies which are ſonud in dhe Venetian, Flemich, and even 

Dutch ſchools, and which ha ve been inculcated in this Poem. 

There are ſome of them which are, not in abſolute contradiction to 

% ſtile ; The happy diſpoſition, for inſtance, of light and ſhade ; 

the 23 8 of breadth in the maſſes of colours; the union of 


*1f2 


.. theſe with their ground: and the harmony arifing from a due mix- 
tute of hot and cold hues, with many other excellencica, not in- 
_ eparably connected with that individuality which prodyces 2 

tion, would ſurely. not countera® the effect of the graad {tile 

Would only contribute to the caſe of the ſpectator, by making the 

vehicle pleaſing by which ideas are conveyed to the mind, 

Which otherwiſe might be petplexed and bewildered with a con- 
fuſed aſſembiage of objects; it would add 4 certain degree. of grace 
and ſweetgeſs to Rrepgth and grandeur. Tho" the excellencies of 
thoſe two great Painters are of ſuch tranſcendency as to make us 

"overlook their deficiency, yet 8 ſubd ued attention to theſe inferior 

. excglleacies muſt be added to ee * idea of Nita | 


- Paigter 
8 which 2 e en the 
theory of red. inſtead of advancing the art, is in reality car= 
{ring it back to its infant Rate; the Grit aſſays of Painting were 
: certainly aotbing bat mere imitation of individual objefts, and when 
this amounted 10 0 deception, the yoo _ eee his 
. putpdle. 


i» And here I mult «bleree, a . — Painting and Poetry 
M80 bonn oe ede, reſemblance in their early ſtages: The 
FHrſt, or, at leaſt, the ſecand ſtage of Poesr y in every nation is the 


 fartheit removed poſſihle from commoen life : Exery thing ig of the 


. arxclious kind z it treats only of heroes, wan, gboſts, inchant - 
ments, and transformations. The Poet could not etpect to ſeise 
And captivate the attention, if he related onty common occurrences, 
{ach as every day produced ; wheress the Painter exhibited what 
then appeared a great effort of art, by merely giving the appear 
ance of relief to a flat ſuperficies, however unintereſting in itſelf 
that object might be; but this ſoon ſatiating, the ſame entertain- 
meut 
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went es required from Fuintiag which had been experienced in 

The mind and the ithagination were to be ſatisfied, 2 

| required to be amuſed ind defighted ax well as the eye and when 

the art proceeded to x tl tigher degree of excellence, it was chen 

found that this deception not only did not «Miſt, but even ins cer- 

tain degree counteracted the flight of imagination ; hence proceed- 

ed the Ronitn ſchool, and it is from hence that Riffaetle, Michael 
Angelo, and Julio Romano ſand in chat 5 


which juſtly placed thein. 


* nr . in 1 Ws i 
.» Bright, 


pll the rut, Correggi 3 41% 1 444 
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The excellency lleacy of Cotreggi | 's manner "has fi iſs been admired 
dy all ſacceeding Painters. This manner is in wy. oppoſition to 
what is called the dr and hard manner which preceded, him. 
His colour, and his mode of figithing, ach, nearer to perfec- | | 
tion than thoſe of any other Painter; gliding motion of hie 
outline, and the ſweetacls with which it melts into the ground ; 
the clezaneſs and tranſparency of his colouting, which ſtop at that 
exact medipm in which the purity and perfeRtion af taſte lies, 
leave nothing to be wiſhed for. Barachio, tho?, upon the whole, 
one of his moſt ſucceſsful imitators, yet ſometimes, . in endeavont- 
ing at cleanneſs or brillispey of tint, overſhot the mark, and falls 
under the criticiſm. that was tnade on an antient ene that his 
Wen 7 | R. 


ST NOTE LVI.  Vanan 767. 
Ta aunethen theſe ts meditation's eyes, : a 
| Great Nature's ſelf redandantly ſupplier. 


Freſpoy, with great propriety, begins and figiſhes his Poem with 


= 


"EXT TE 


recommending the ſtudy of Nature. 

This is in reality the beginning and the end of Theory: It is in N- . 
ture only we can find that Beauty which is the great object of our 
ſearch, it can be found no where elſe ; we can no more form any 
63 ſuperior to Nature 98 we can form an idea — 2 

th 


— 
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; Gith ſenſe, or any other excellence out of the limits of the human 
mind we are forced to confine our conception even of heaven itſelf 
and its inhabitants to what we ſee in this world; even the Supreme 
Being, if he,j is repreſented at all, the Painter has go other way of 
repreſenting | than by reverſing the decree of the inſpired e, 
and making Gad after his own image. 

Nothing can be ſo unphiloſophical as & "ES "ah that we can 
form any idea of beauty or excellence out of or beyond Nature, 
vhich is and muſt be the lounta in- head from whence all our ideas 
muſt be derived. 

This being acknowledged, it muſt follow, of courſe, that all 
the rules which this theory, or any other, teaches, can be no more 
than teaching the art of ſeeing Mature: The rules of Art are form- 
ed on the various works of thoſe who have ſtudied Nature the moſt 
ſucceſsfully : by this advantage of obſerving the various manners 
in Bon various minds have contemplated her works, the artiſt | 

his own views, and i is taught to look for and ſee —_ 
= otherwiſe have eſcaped his obſervation. c 

It is to be remarked, that there are two modes of ii imitating na- 
ture; one of which refers to the ſcaſations of the mind for its truth, 
and the onhier to the eye. NIN | 

Some ſchools, ſuch as the Roman and Florentine, appetr to have 
- addreſſed themſelves principally to the mind; others ſolely to the 
eye, ſuch a8 the Venetian in the inft;znces of Paul Yeroneſe and 
- Tintoret others again bave endeavoured to unite both, by Joinlag 
the elegance and grace of ornament With the ſtrength and vigour of 
deſign; fuch are the ſchools of Bologna and Parma. 

All thoſe ſchools are equally to be conſidered as followers of 
Nature: He who produces 4 work, analogous to the mind or 
imagination of man, is as natural a Painter as he whoſe works are 
calculated to delight the eye; the works of Michael Angelo or 
Julio Romano, in this ſenſe, may be ſaid to be as natural as thoſe | 
of the Dutch Painters. The ſtudy, therefore, of the nature or 
affections. of the mind i is 2s neceſſary to the theory of the higher 
department of the art, as the knowledge of what will be pleafiog 


or offenſive to the eye, is to the Tower ſtile. 


" What relates to the mind or imagination, ſuch as lavention, 
Character, Exprefſion, Grace, or Grandeur, certainly eannòt be 


taught by r reles; little more can be done than pointing out pe 
| ey 
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they are to be found: it is a part which belongs to general educa- 
tion, ane of che mind 
of the Artiſt. 

The greater part of the rules in this Penn. 8 neceſ⸗ 
ſarily confined to what relates to the eye and it nay be remarked, 
that none of thoſe, rules make any pretenſions towards i improving 
Nature, or going contrary to her work; n . is merely 
to ſhew what is truly Nature. 

Thus, for-inſtance, a flowing outlige — — decauſe 
Beauty (which alone is Nature) cannot be produced without it ; 
old age or leanneſs produces ſtraight lines; corpulency round lines; 
but in « ſtate of health, accompanying youth, the outlines art 
waving, flowing, and ſerpentine: Thus agzin, if we are told to 
avoid the chalk, the brick, or the leaden colour, it is becauſe real 
fleſh never partakes of thoſe hues, tho? ill-coloured pictures are 
always inclinable to one or other of thoſe defects. 

Rules are to be conſidered likewiſe ay fences placed only where treſ⸗ 
| pals ic expectedʒ and are particularly enforced in proportion as peculiar 
faults or defects are prevalent at the time, or age, in which they 
are delivered ; for what may be proper ſtrongly... to recommend or 
enforce in one age, may not with equal propriety be ſo much la- 
boured in another, when it may be the faſhion, for Artiſts to run 
into the contrary extreme, proceeding from prejudice to 8 manner 
adopted by ſome favourite Painter then in vogue. 

When j it is recommended to preſerve 4 breadth of colour or of 
light, it is not intended that the Artiſt is to work broader than 
Nature ; but this leſſon js inſiſted on becauſe we know, from ex- 
perience, that the contrary is « fault which Artiſts are apt to be 
guilty of; who, when they are examining and finiſhing the detail, 
negle&, or forget that breadth which is obſervable only when the 
eye takes in the effect of the whole. 

Thus again, we recommend to paint ſoft and tender, to make a 
harmony and union of colouring; and, for this end, that all the 
ſhadows ſhall be nearly of the ſame colour, The reaſon of theſe 
precepts being at all enforced, proceeds from the diſpoſition which 
Artiſts have to paint harder than Nature, to make the outline 
more cutting againſt the ground, and to have leſs harmony and 
union than is found in Nature, preſerving the ſame brightneſs of 


colour in the ſhadows as arc ſeep in the lights: both theſe falſe 
manners 


this end are all the rules that relate to grouping and the . 


compartment are ſtill to be there, however tenderly marked. 
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manners of repreſenting Nature were the practice of the Palnten 
when the art wat in its infancy, and would be the practice now of 
every ſtudent who was left to himſelf, and had never been tavght 
the att of ſeeing Nature. 

There are other rules which y be 610 4005 wie to relate to 
the objects repreſented as to the eye z but the truth of theſe are 6 
much fixed in Nature as the othert, and ptoceed from the 
there is that the work ſhould be ſeen with eaſe and ſatisſaction ; to 


of light and ſhade. 

With regard to precepts about anderatics, and voiding extrernes 
lntle i is to be drawn from them : The rule would be tos minute 
that had any exaQttieſs at all: a multiplicity of exceptions would 
ariſe, ſo that che teacher would be for ever ſaying too much, aud 
yet never enough: When a ſtudent is inſtruẽted to mark with pre | 


| Eiſion every part of his figure, whether it be naked, or in drapery, 


he probably becomes hard; if, on the contrary, the is told to paint 
the moſt tenderly, pesdiy be becomes inſipid. But among extremes 
ſome are more tolerable than others; of the two extremes 
I have juſt mentioned, the hard manner is the moſt pardonable, as 


ĩt carries with it an air of learning, as if the Artiit knew with pre« 


Ciſion the true form of Nature, though he had rendered it with too 
heavy a hand. | 
In every part of the human figure, when not ſpoiled by too great 
corpulency, will be found this diſtinAneſs, the parts never appear» 
ing uncertain or confuſed, or, as a Muſician would ſay, flurredy 
and all theſe ſmaller parts which are comprehended in the larger 


To conclude. * In all minute, detailed, and practical excellence, 
general precepts mult be either deficient or unneceſſary : For the 
rule is not known, nor js it indeed to any purpoſe a . if it de 
neceſſary to inculcate it on every occafion. $i R. 
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M bence Art, by Practice, to Perfection ſoars. 
After this the Poct ſays, that he paſſes over in Glence many 


things which will be more amply treated in his Commentary. 
= — ſaperſileo quz Commentaria dicent,” 


2 
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Bot av he never lived to write thut Commentary, his tranſlator hes 


nne eee. 


. 
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NOTE LVIIL vas 778. 
What time the Pride of Bourbon urg'd bis way, dee. 


Du Piles, and after him Dryden, called this Hero Louis xiu. 


but the later French Bditor; whom I have before quoted, will 
needs have him to be the XIVth, His note is as follo we: At the 
acceſſion of Louis XIV. Du Preſnoy had been ten years at Rome, 
therefore the epoch, marked by the Poet, falls probably upon the 
firlt years of that Prince ; chat is to fay, upon the years 3643 or 
1644. The thunders which he darts on the Alps, allude to the 
ſucceſſes of our arms in the Milaneſe, and in Piedmont; and the 


Alcides,” who is born again in France for the defence” of his coune 
try, is the conqueror of  Rocroy, the young Duke of Anguien, | 

afterwards-called Le Grand Conde,” I am apt to ſuſpect that all 
this fine criticiſm is falſe, though 1 do not think it worth while to 
controvert it. Whether the Poet meant to compliment Lonis XIII. 
or the little boy that ſucceeded him, (for he was galy fix years old 

in the year 1644) he wis guilty of groſs flattery. It is impoffible, 
however, from the conſtructiou of che ſentence; that Lodoviens 

Borbonidum Decus, & Gallicue Alcides, could mean any more 
than one identical perſon; and conſequently the Editor's notiom 


concerning the Grand Conde is indiſputably falſe. I have, theres 
fore, taken the whole paſſage in the ſame ſenſe that Du Piles did 
and have alſo, like him, uſed the Poet's phraſe of the Spani/h Lim 
in the concluding line, rather than that of the Spaniſh Geryon, to 
which Mr, Dryden has transformed him; His reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 
for doing this was, that the monſter Geryon was of Spaniſh extrae- 


tion, and the Nemean Lion, which Hercules killed, was of Pelo- 


ponne ſus; but we are told by Martial“, that there was a fountain 
in Spain called Nemea, which, perhaps, led Freſnoy aſtray in this 
paſſage, However this be, Hercules killed ſo many lions, beſides 
that which conſtituted the firit of his twelve labours, that either 


be, 


— 


— 


* Avidam rigens Dircenna placabit ſitim | 
Et Nemes quæ vincit nives. Mart. lib. i, Epig. 50. de Hiſp. he, 


——— ———_—_—_—_——__ _ 
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| he, or at lea ſme one of his numerons nameſakes, may well be 

| ſoppoſed to have killed one in Spain. Geryon is deſcribed by all the | 
Poets as a man with three heads, and therefore could not well 

have been called a Lion by Freſnoy; neither does the 2 Ora 

| nme 

iv. ver. 739. ö 

i Quippe ubi non Sonipes motus e 


Saxa quatit pulſu, rigidos vexantia frænos ” 
On a terens mo— | M. 


N OTE UX. vines 785. 
But mark the Proteus Policy of State. 
he trandation ſhould live 26 many years as the original 4 


done already, which, by its being printed with that original, and il- 
luſtrated by ſuch a Commentator, is a thing not impoſlible, it may 
not be amiſs, in order to prevent an hallucination of ſome future 
critic, ſimilar to that of the French Editor mentioned in the laſt | 
note, to conclude with a memorandum that the tranſlation was 
finiſhed, and theſe occaſional verſes added, i in the year 1981. leave» | 
ing, hawever, the political ſentiments, which they expreſs, to be 
approved or confemned by him, as the annals of the time (written 
at a period diſtant enough for hiſtory to become impartial) * 


termine his 1 
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The following little piece has been conſtantly 
annexed to M. Du FrxEsNoY's Poem. It is here 
given from the former Editions; but the liberty 
has been taken of making ſome alterations in the 
Verſion, which, when compared with the Original 
in French, appeared either to be done very r ey 4 
by Mr. Dx rox, or (what is more probable) to 
be the work of ſome inferior hand which he em- 
ployed on the occaſion. | 
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Greeks. The principal ſahools were at Sycion, 
afterwards at Rhodes, at Athens, and at- Qorinth, 
and at laſt in Rome. Wars and Luxury having 
overthrown the Roman Empire, it was totally ex- 
tinguiſhgd, together with all the noble Arts, the 
ſtudies of Huchanity, and the other Sciences. 
It began to appear again in the year 14 30, amongii 
ſome Painters of Florence, of which Douxxrco 


GHIRLASDAfo. was one, who was Maſter to 


though his manner was Gothic, and very dry. 
3 


4 5 £:n--0: 1.3. 
MicHAtLi. ANGEL0,. his Diſciple, flouriſhed in 


the times of Julius II. Leo X. and of ſeven ſucceſ- 
five Popes. He was a Painter, a Sculptor, and an 
Architect, both civil and military. The choice 
which he made of his attitudes was not always 
beautiful or pleaſing ; his guſto of deſign was not 
the fineſt, nor his outlines the moſt elegant; the 
folds of his draperies, and the ornaments of his ha- 
bits, were neither noble nor graceful. He was not 
a little fantaſtical and extravagant in his compoſi- 

tions; he was bold, even to rafhneſs, in taking 
liberties againſt the rules of, Perſpective his co- 
louring is not over true, or very pleaſant: He knew 
not the artifice of li ght and ſhadow ; but he deſign- 
ed more learnedly, 250 better underſtood all the 
knittings of the bones, and the office and ſituation 
of the muſcles; than any: : of the modern Painters. 
There appears a certain air of greatneſs and ſeve- 
rity in his. figures; in both which he has oftentimes 
ſucceeded: But above the reſt of his exeellencies, 
was his wonderful ſkill in Architecture, wherein he 
has not only ſurpaſſed all the moderns, but even 
the antients alſo; the St. Peter's of Rome, the St. 
John's of Florence, the Capitol, the Palazzo Far- 
neſe, and his own Houſe, are ſufficient teſtimonies 
af it. His diſciples were, Marcello Venuſti, II 
Roſſo, Georgio Vaſari, Fra. Baſtiano, (who com- 
monly painted for him) and ** other Floren- 


| tines. 
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Pix TRO PERUGENG, deſigaed with, ſufficient 
knowledge, of Nature; but he is, dry, an * r 
ner little. His Diſciple was 

RArnAIL SANTO, who. was born, on | Good- 
Friday, in the year 1483, and died on Good · Eri 
day, in the year 1520 ; ſo that he lived, only thirty - 
ſeven years. compleat. He ſurpaſſed all modern 
Painters, becauſe he poſſeſſed more; of the excel- 
| lent parts of Painting than any other; and it is 
believed that he equalled the antients, excepting only 
that he deſigned not naked bodies with-ſo much 
learring as Michael Angelo; but his guſto of de- 
ſign is purer, and much better. He painted not 
with ſo good, ſo full, and ſo graceful a manner as 
Correggio; nor has he any thing of the contraſt of 
light and ſhadow, or ſo ſtrong and free a colouring 
as Titian; but he had a better diſpoſition in his: 
pieces, without compariſon, than either Titian, 
Correggio, Michael Angelo, or all the reſt of the 
ſucceeding Painters to our days. His choice of 
attitudes, of heads, of ornaments, the arrangement 
of his drapery, his manner of deſigning, his varie-, 
ty, his contraſt, his expreſſion, were beautiful in 
perfection; but above all, he poſſeſſed the Graces, 
in ſo advantageous a manner, that he has never 
ſince been equalled by any other. There are Por- 
traits (or ſingle figures) of his, which ate well 
executed. He was an admirable Architect. He 

Was ere well-made, civil and good natured, 


ne ver 
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never tefufing to teach another what he knew him- 
felf. He had many ſcholars; amongſt others, Ju- 
lio Romano, Polydore, Gaudenzio, Giovan 
Udine, and Michael Coxis. His Oraver was 
Mark Antomo, whoſe prints are admirable n 
corte neſs ok their outlines. 

Jorto RouANO was the moſt excellent of at 
Raphaet's Diſciples : He had conceptions which 
were more extraordinary, more profound, and 
more elevated than even his Maſter himfetf; he 
was alſo a great ArchiteQ ; his guſto was pure and 
exquiſite. He was a great imitator of the antients, 
giving a clear teſtimony in all his productions, chat he 
was deſirous to reſtore to practice the ſame forms and 
fabrics which were antient. He had the good for- 
tune to find great perſons, who committed to him 
the care of edifices, veſtibules, and porticoes, aff 
tetraſtyles, xiſtes, theatres, and ſuch other places 
as are not now in uſe. He was wonderful in his 
choice” of attitudes. His manner was drier and 
harder than any of Raphael's ſchool. He did not 
exactly underſtand either light and ſhadow, or co- 
lonring. He is frequently harfh and ungraceful; 
the folds of his draperies are neither beautiful nor 
great, eaſy nor natural, but all of them imaginary, 
and too like the habits of fantaftical comedians. - 
He was well verſed in polite learning. - His Diſci- 
ples were Pirro Ligorio, (who was admirable for 
—_ buildings, as towns, temples, tombs, and 
trophies, 


e and the ſituation of antient [edifices) 


Eneas::V ico, Bongſone, Georgio Mantuano, and 
others. 


particular genius for freez es, as we may ſee by thoſe 
of- White and black, which he has painted at Rome. 


than, that of Julio Romano; nevertheleſs Julio 


ſeems. to be the truer. Some admirable; groups are 


ſeen in his works, and ſuch. as are not elſewhere. 
to. be found. He coloured very ſeldora, 4 mau 
landſcapes in a tolerably good taſt 

G19. BxILIx O, one of the firſt who wis of any 
conſideration at Venice, 'vety drily, accord - 
ing ho the manner of, bis time. He was very know- 
both in Architectute and Perſpective. He wa 


ed in the earlier works. of that noble, Diſciple ; i in 
which we may remark that propriety. of . 
which, his Maſter has obſpt ved. 


About this time Gronio ns, che cotemparary | 


of, Titian, came to. excel in portraits, and alſo in 
greatet works. He, firſt, began to male choice of 
glowing and. agreeable colours; the perfeQion and 
entire harmony of which were aftegwardse to be 
found in. Titian's pictures. He dreſſed his figures 


wonderfully. well: And it may be truly ſaid, that 


—— him, Titian bad never arrived at that 
beight 
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FPostdoenz, 3: Diſciple of. Rephacl, cdefigned | 
admirably. well 23-10. the practical part, having a! - 


He imitated the Antients, but his manner was greater: 


Tina geh Maſter z which may eaſily: be obſerv- 
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height of perfection, which proceeded from the 
rivalſhip: and i jealouſy which | prevailed between 
them. 72930 
Trrian was one of the 4reateſt eolourifisceber 
 known:'! He deſigned with much more. caſe and 
practice than Georgione. There are to te ſeen 
women and children of his had, which are adm. 
rable both for deſign and-colouringy the guſto dt 
them is delicate, charming: and noble; with" a 
certain pleaſing negligence in their head- dreffes, 
draperies,” and -ornaments, -which are wholly pe- 
culiar to himſelf. As for” the figures of men; he 
has deſigned them but moderately well: There are 
even ſome of his draperies which are mean, ahld in 
a little taſte· His Painting is wonderfully glowing, 
ſweet, and delicate. He drew pottraits, Which 
were eitremely noble; the attitudes of thein ; Veitg 
very graceful, grave diverſified, ard adorned af- 
ter a very becoming faſhion. ' No man ever pamnted 
landſcape in ſo great a hay ſo well coloured, 
and with ſuch Truth of Nature. For eight or ten 
years ſpace,” he copied, Wien great labour and ex. 
actneſs, whatſoever he undertook; thereby to 
make himſelf an eaſy way, and to eſtabliſh ſome 
general maxims for his future conduct. Beſides 
the excellent guſto whicl he had i in colouring, in 
which he excelted alli mortal men, he perfectly un- N 
derſtood how to give every thing thoſe" touches 
which were moſt ſuitable und * to them; ſuck! 
er Re 
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as diſtinguiſhed them from each other, and which. 
gave the greateſt ſpiritʒ and the moſt of truth. The 
pictures which he made in his beginning, and in 


the declenſion of his age, are of a dry and mean 


manner. He lived ninety- nine years. His Diſci- 
ples were Paulo Veroneſe, Giacomo II nn Giz 
acomo da Ponte Baſſano, and his ſons. 

Paulo VERONESRE was wonderfully apnea in 
his airs of women; with great variety of brilliant 
' draperies, and incredible:vivacity and eaſe; never- 
theleſs his compoſition is ſometimes improper, and 
his deſign incorreQ : but his colour ing, and what- 
ſoever depends on it, is ſo very charming in his 
pictures, that at! ſurptizes at the firſt ſight,” and 
makes us totally nase dener qualities man 

he fails. G lena 297% Da neee 4 I 
__, TywToRET was the Diſciple et Titianz/ great 
in deſign and practice, but ſometimes alſo greatly 
extravagant. He had an admirable genius for 
Painting, but not ſo great an affection for his art, 
or patience in the executive part of it, as he had 
fire and vivacity of Nature. He yet has made pic- 
tures not inferior in beauty to thoſe of 'Vitian. His 
compoſition and decorations are for the moſt part 
rude, and his outlines ate incorrect; but his co- 
louring, and all that depends upon it, is admirable. 

The Bass Axs had a more mean and poor guſto 
in Painting than Jintoret, and their deſigns were 
allo le: 's correct than his. They had indeed an ex- 


cellent 
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cellent manner of colouring, and have touched all 
kinds of animals with an admirable hand; but were 
_ notoriouſly imperfe& in compoſition and deſign . 
CokxgGO·O painted at Parma two large cupo- 
la's in freſeo, and ſome altar - pieces. This Artiſt 
ſtruck out certain natural and unaffected graces for 
his Madonna's, his Saints, and little Children, 
which: were peculiar to himſelf, His manner, de- 

fign, and execution are all very. great, but yet with» 
out correctneſs. He had a moſt free and delightfob ' 
pencil; and it is to be acknowledged, that he 
painted with a ſtrength, relief; ſweetneſs, and vi- 
vacity of colouting, which nothing ever exceeded; 
He underſtood how to diſtribute his lights in fach 
2 manner, as was wholly peculiar to himſelf which 
gave a great force and great roundneſs to his figures. 
This manner conſiſts in 6ttending-a large light, and 
then making it loſe itſelf inſenſibly im tire dark 
fhadowmgs, which he placed out of the maſſes ; 
and thoſe give them this great relief, without out 
. bemg able to perceive ftom whence proceeds ſo 
much effe&, and ſo vaſt a pleaſure to the-ſight. It 
appears, that in this part the reſt of the: Lombard 
School eopied him. He had no great choice of 
graceful attitudes, or diftribution of beautiſuſ groups. 
His deſign oſtentimes appeurs lame, and his poſi- 
rions/ are not well choſen't' The look of his figures 
is often unpleaſing; but his mamer of deſigning 
ous hands, feet, and- otlier parts, is very great, 
; and 
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and well deſerves. aur imitations In the conduft. 
and finiſhing of à picture, r 
eee eee 
voks eee eee 
_ day; and appear as if wg, ſay them in 

A His nn. ig; etjyglly, be 
with his 7 


genre lo | 
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manner of colouring, excelled alſs both in invention 
and deſign; with, a genius fol of delicacy, and 
ſpirits having nothing that was ungrgceful in his 
choice of attitudes, or in the e his figures, 
which we cannot ſay of Correggig 3 there are 
pieces of Panmegiano's, very hegutiful and cored. 
Theſe two Painters laſt mentioned had, very 
goad Diſciples, but, they #48; known only to theſe 
of their own. province, 3 and beſules,. there is little 
to be credited of what hie cauntrymen ſays, for 
painting is wholly extinguiſhed aof them,. 
I ſay nothing of Lzgn anno D Vinci, be- 
cauſe. 1 haye feen but little af his; theuglt he 
teſtored the n eee had there man 


ſides his, great 


Scholars. 3 Din NM ei 


Lane bien Gag ug the Couſin German 
| of Hannibal and Auguſtine; ſtudied ut, Parnia after, 
Corteggia 3, and excelled in deſign, and colouring- 
with a grace and clearneſs, Which Guide, the 


ee 5 Haar ee. imitated. with 


great 


Fad 
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great ſucceſs. There are bine of his pictures te 
be ſeen, which ate very beautiful, and well under- 
flood. He made his ordinary reſidence at Bologna; 
a Ken WH e een eee 
. Hannibal his Couſin. = 
"Haxnv184t” if 4. lite thiks, excelled' Hi 
Maſter in all parts of Painting. He imitated 
Correggio, Titian, and Raphuel, in their different 
manners as he leaſed; ; excepting only, that you 
ſee not in his pictures the 'nobleneſs; the graces, 
and the chartns of Raphael; and his outlines are 
neither fo pure, nor ſo elegant as His. In all other 
things he is wonderfally accotnpliſhed, und of. am 
univerſaf genius. i 
2 — brother to Hanuibal; was 15 2 
very good Painter, and an admirable graver. He 
had à natural ſon, ealled Avr N10, who died at 
the age of thirty-five; and who, (according to the 
general opinion) would have ſurpaſſed his uncle 
; Hannibal: For, dy what 'he” left 'behind him, it 
| appears that he was of a more lofty genus. 
I Gomo chiefly imitated Ludovico Carrache; yet 
W | retained alwzys ſomewhat of the manner Rem | 
7 his Maſter Denis Calvert, the Fleming, ta 
3 Him.” This Calvert ſivec at Bologna, ad 
competitor and rival to Ludo vieo Carrache.” Gude 
made the ſame uſe of Albert Durer as Virgil did of 
a old Ennius, borrowed phat pleaſed him, and made 
it 4 own; that is, he accommodated 
Th : what 


he 


—— — 
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hat yas god; in Albert to; hig, hn wanne! 
' which he executed with ſo. müch . gtagefulneſs and 
beauty, that he got more money; and, reputation 
ia his time than any of his Maſters, and than all 
the Scholars of the Qarraches, the they were pf 
greater. capacity than himſelf. Nis heads _—_ RG. | 
manner of precedence to thoſe df, Raphael. 
Stisro BayqLoecnt deſigned the beſt of al 
bis Diſciples, hin be died youbgs 11 fo ad mis? 
.  Dowenicnino: was: a veryſknawieg Painter, 
and very laborious, but of no great natural endo- 
ments, It is he was profgupdiyuſt illed in all 
the parts of Painting, but wanting genius (28 Id) 
he hach leſs of nobſeneſs in his Womb than · ll * | 
reſt who ſtudied in the School of 
|  ALBANL Ne arcelſant in all;obo tts of Paine: 
ing, and a polita chm. vii mot 14d 
| LANPRANGH: $24M40;; of a great and | ſprightly 
wit, ſupported his reputation for a long time with 
an extraordinary guſto of: deſign aud ctilouring: 
But his foundation being only of: the practical part, 
he at length leſt-gravng in poiut of corte tue ſu, fo 
that many of his, eee appear entrivagant and 
fantaſtical; and 
2 Carraches went; daily to degnpucingll Rs 
| of Painting. i 2g hi egzui zn £4 2d la ut 0 
S810. Vior A vas very old;befote he Learned 
landſcape z the knowledge, of which was, imparted 


to Mt by Havoibal, Carraches he took n 
L 2 e 


* 


aſtet: his deeeaſes the: ſchool f 


1 
| 


univerſal genius: A genius capable not only of 


b country; 16 that he was choſen for one of the 
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to inſtruct him; ſo that he painted many of that 
kind, hien are wonterfollyfine; and well coloured. 
F we caft our eyes towarth” Germany and te 
Lo Countries; we may there behold Ar 
Donkx, Locks van Exrörw, Horrem, 


"ALDtGRAVE; &c. who: were all eotemporarie. 


Amongſt theft, Albert Durer and Holbein were 
[Both f them wonderfully knowing, and had cer- 


tainly been of the firſt form of Puinters, had they 


Travelled inte Raly z for notking can de lait to-their 
, but only that they had a Gethit guſts. 
— for Holbeing his execution ſurpaſſed even that 


ef Raphael; and I have ſeen a portra ef his 


painting, - with” which one of Titian's could 15 4 
come in cotnpetition. 32 203 ai hethedl odw > 


Amongſt the Plemings,' r- Romeo | 
had, from his birth, a lively, free, noble, and | 


raiſing him to the rank of the antient Paicters, but 
alſo to the higheſt employments in the ſerviee of 


moſt important embaſſies in our time. "His. guſio 
of deſign ſu vours ſome what more of the Femiſh 
than of the beauty of the antique, becauſe he ſtayed 
not long at Rome. And thougtr we catitiot but 

obſerve in all his Paintings ideas which are-great 


and noble, yet it muſt be confefled, that, eren ö 


ſpeaking, he deſigned not correQly ; but, for all 
the other parts of Painting, he was as abſolute a 


maſter 


! 
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maſter of them, and poſſeſſed FEA all as thoroughly 
as any of his predeceſſors in that noble art. His 
principal ſtudies were made in , after the 
works of Titian, Paulo Veroneſe, and Tintoret, 
whoſe cream he has ſkimmed, (if you will allow 
the phraſe) and extracted from their ſeveral beau- 
ties many general maxims and infallible rules which 
he always followed, and by which he has acquired 
in his works a greater facility than that of Titian z 
more of purity, truth, and ſcience than Paulo 
Veroneſe; and more of majeſty, repoſe, and mo- 
deration than Tintoret. To conclude; his manner 
is ſo ſolid, ſo knowing, and ſo ready, that it may 
ſeem this'rare accompliſhed genius was ſent from 


heaven to inſtru& mankind in the Art of Painting. 


His School was full of ' admirable Diſciples ; 
- amongſt whom VanDYXE was he who beſt com- 
prehended all the rules and general maxims of his 
Maſter; and who has even excelled him in the 

delicacy of his carnations, and in his cabinet pieces; 
| „„ Os ONE 
better than that of Rubens. 
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ConT AINING A PARALLEL BETWEEN 


POETRY AND iv PAINTING. 


It was thought proper to infert in this place the 
pleafing Preface which Mr. Dx px printed before 
his Tranflation of M. Du Fzzsnov's Poem, 
There is à charm in that great writer's Proſe 
peculiar to. itſelf; and tho*,' perhaps, the Parallel 
between the two Arts, which he has here drawn, 
be too ſyperficial/to ſtand the teſt of firi@ Criti 
cifm, yet it will always give pleaſure to Readers of 


Taſte, eyen when it fails to ſatisfy their Judgment, 
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POEFRY and PA NTING. 3 
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Lp may be ren expeRed, der L Mould hy 
emerlüng da my behalf, in reſpe& to my preſent 
Pirſt then, the Reader may be 
pleased to know, that it was not of my own choice 
that T undertook this work. Many of our moſt 
fcilful Painters, and other Artiſts, were pleafed to 
recommend this Author to me, as one Who per- 
fefly underſtood the rules of Painting; who gave 
the beſt aud moſt conciſe inſtru&ions for per- 
formance, and the fureft to inform the judgment 
of all Who loved this noble Art; that they who 
before were rather fond of it, than knowingly 
admired it, might defend their inclination by their 
reaſon ; that they might underſtand thoſe excel- 
lencies which they blindly valued, fo as not to be 
farther 


—U— ——— ——— — 
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farther: impoſed on by be and to know 
when Nature was well imitated by the moſt able 
Maſters. It is true indeed, and they acknowledge 
it, that, beſides the rules which are given in this 


Treatiſe, or which can be given in any other, to 


make a perfect judgment of good pictures, and to 
value them more or leſs, when . e. with one 
another, there is farther required -a long conver- 
ſation with the beſt pieces, which are not very 


frequent either in France or England: yet ſome 


we have, not only from the hands of Holbein, 
Rubens, and Vandyke, (one of them admirable 
for Hiſtory- painting, and the other two for Por- 
traits) but of many Flemiſh Maſters, and thoſe 


not 1nconſigerable, though for deſign not equal to 
the Italians. And of theſe latter alſo, we are not 
unfurniſhed with ſome pieces of Raphael, Litian, 


Correggio, Michael Angelo, and others, But to 
return to my. own undertaking of this tranſlation; 
I freety on that I thought, myſelf uncapable of 
performing it, either to, their ſatisfaction, or my 
own credit. Not but that I underſtood the original 
Latin, and the French Author perhaps as well as 
moſt Engliſhmen; but I was not ſufficiently verſed 
in the terms of art:. And therefore thought: that 
many of thoſe perſons, who put this honourable 
taſk on me, were more able to perform it them: 
ſelves, as undoubtedly they were. But they al- 
n me of their aſſiſtance in corre ting my faults, 

where 
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where I ſpoke improperly, I was encouraged to 
attempt it, that I might not be wanting in what I 
could, to ſatisfy the deſires of ſo many. Gentlemen 
who were willing to give the world this uſeful. 
work. They have effectually performed their 
promiſe to me, and I have been as careful on mx 
ſide to take their advice in all things ; fo that the 
reader may aſſure himſelf of 2 tolerable tranſlationg 
not elegant, for I propoſed not that to myſelf; but 
familiar, clear, and iuſtructive: in any of which 
parts, if I have failed, the fault lies wholly at my 
door. In this one particular only, I muſt beg the 
reader's pardon: The Proſe Tranſlation of the 
Poem is not free from 'poetical expreſſions, and I 
dare not promiſe that ſome of them are not fuſtian, 
or at leaſt highly metaphorical 3 but this being a 
fault in the firſt digeſtion, (that is, the original 
Latin) was not to be remedied in the ſecond, viz. 
the Tranſlation; and I may confidently ſay, that 
whoever had attempted it, muſt have fallen into 
the ſame inconvenience, or a much greater, that 
of a falſe verſion. When I undertook'this work, 
I was already engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, 
from whom I have borrowed only two months, and 
am now returning to that which I ouglit to under- 
ſand better. In the mean time, I beg the reader's 
pardon for entertaining him ſo long with myſelt: 
It is an uſual part of ill manners in all Authors, 
1 almoſt i in all mankind, to trouble others with 

their 


j 
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their buſineſs ; and I was ſo fenſible of it before- 
hand, that I had not now committed it, unbeſt 
ſome concernments of the readers had been intet · 
woven with my own. But I know not, while I 
am atoning for one error, if I am not falling into 
another: For I have been importuned to ſay ſome - 
ching farther of this art; and to make ſome obſur- 
vations on it, in relation to the likeneſs and agree- 
ment which it has with Poetry its Siſtar. But 
before 1 proceed, it will not be amiſs, if I copy 
from Bellori (a moſt ingenious author) ſome part 
of bis idea of a Painter, which cannot be un- 
ſing, at leaſt to fuch who are:converſant-in the 
philoſophy of Plato; and to avoid tediouſneſs, I 
will not tranſlate the whole diſcourſe, but take wad 
leave, as I find oecahon. ' 

God Almighty, in ale fibric of the aaivinth 
firſt contemplated himſelf, and reflected on his own 
excellencies ; from which he drew and conſtituted 
thoſe firft forms, which are called Ideas: fo that 
every ſpecies which was afterwards expreſſed, was 
ꝓroduced from that firſt Idea, forming that won- 
derful contexture of all created Beings. But the 
celeſtial Bodies above the moon being incorruptible, 
and not ſubje& to change, remained for ever fair, 
and in perpetual order. On the contrary, all things 
which are ſublunary, are ſubject to change, 0 
deformity, and to decay 3 and though Nature al- 


ways intends a conſummate RP in- her peodue- 
tions, 
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tions, yet, through the inequality of che matter 
the forms are altered; and in particular, himan 
beauty ſuffers alteration for the worſe, as we ſee 
to our mattification,” ia the deformities and diſpro- 
portions which are in us. For which reaſon, the 
artful” Painter, and the Scuſptor, imitating” the 
Divine Maker, form te themſelves,” as Wen as 
they are able, a model of the ſuperior beauties ; 
and, refleQting on them, endeavour to cortect and 
amend the common Nature, and to repreſent it 25 
it was firſt created, without fault, ere nb wu 
or in Rneum ent. 

This idea, which we muy call the Goddeſs t 
Painting and of Sculpture, deſcends upon the 
marble and the doth, and becomes the original of 
thoſe Arts ; and, being meaſured by the compaſs 
of the intellect, is itſelf the meaſure of the per- 
forming hand; and, being animated" by che ima 
gination, infuſes life into the image. The idea of 
the Painter and the Sculptor is undoubtedly that 
perfect and excellent example of the mind, by 
imitation of which imagined form, all things are 
repreſented which fall under human figtit: Such is 
the definition which is made dy Cicero, in his 
book of the Orator to Brutus. “ As theteſore in - 
forme and figures, there is ſomewhiit which is 
> excellent and perfect, to which imagined ſſ 
« all things are referred by imitation,” which are 
* the ee ſiglit; in like 1 manner we behold 

a -—"— the 
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e the. ſpecies of Eloquence in our minds, the 
40 effgies, or actual ĩ image of. which we ſeek in -the 
<< organs of our. hearing. This is likewiſe:.60n- 
« firmed by Proclus, in the Dialogue of Plato, 
< called Timæus: If, ſays he, you take a man, as 
< he is made by, Nature, and compare him with 
another who is the, effect of art, the work of 
« Nature will always appear the Jeſs. beautiful, 
| « becauſe, Art is more accurate than Nature,” — 
But Zeuxis, who, from the choice which he made of 
five, virgins, drew that wonderfy} picture of Helena, 
which Cicero, in his Orator before - mentioned, 
ſets before us, as the moſt perfect example of 
beauty, at the ſame time admoniſhes a Painter to 
contemplate the ideas of the moſt natural forms; 
and to make a judicious chojce of ſeveral bodies; 
all of them the moſt elegant which he can find: By 
which we may plainly underſtand, that he thought 
it impoſſible to find in any one body all thoſe per- 
fections which he ſought for the accompliſhment 
of a Helena, becauſe Nature in any individual 
perſon makes nothing that ĩs perfect in all ĩts parts. 
For this reaſon Maximus Tyrius alſo ſays, that 
the image which is taken by a Painter from ſeveral 
bodies, produees a beauty; which it is impoſſible 
to find in any ſingle natural body, approaching to 
the perfection of the faireſt ſtatues. Thus Nature, 
on this account, is ſo much inferior to Art, that 
thoſe Artiſts, who mera to themſelves only! the 
8 imitation 
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imitation} er likeneſs of ſuch or ſuch u particular 
perſon, without election of thoſe ideas before - men- 
tioned, have often been tepruachbd ſor chax omiſſion. 
Demetrius was taxed for being too natural 
Dionyſſus was alſo blamed for drawing men like 
us; and'was commonly called” 4 "that's; . 
a Painter of Men. bor times, Miesel Angelo 
da Caravaggio was eſteemed too matureſ's He drew 
perſons” as they were; and Bainboetto, and moſt 
of the Dutch Painters; hive driwn-the worſt like- 
neſs. Lyfinpus, of old, upbraided the common 
ſort of Seulptots for making men ſuch us the 

were found in Naturt; and boaſted of himſelf, 

that he made them 415 thy 6ught to be; which is 
a precept of Ariſtotle,” fen as well to Poets as to 
Painters. Phidias f an admiration even to 
aſtoniſhment, in thöfe Who beheld his ſtatues, 
with the forms''wiith fie gave to his Gods and 
Heroes, by imitating the Idea, rather than Nature; 
and Cicero; ſpeaking of him, affirms; that figuring 
Jupiter und Pallas, he did not contemplate any ob- 
ject from whence 11 took any likeneſs; but con- 
fidered in his own' mind's: at and admirable form 
of beauty, and accbrding to that image in bis ſoul, | 
he directed the operation of his hand. Seneca 


alſo ſeems to wonder that Phidias, Having never 


beheld either Jove or Pallas, yet could conceive 
their divine images in His mind. Apollonius 
Wer fays the fare in orher words, that the 

Fancy 
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tation; for the laſt makes only the things which 
never ſees. 993 Bf = 10 Wr. zr 1 WO. * 

Leon Battiſta Albert tells, he, that we, ought 
not ſo much to love the ——ů hg the Beauty, 
and to chooſe from the faireſt bodies-feyerally, he 
faireſt parts, - Leonardo, da; Vingi inftryRts- the 
Painter to form this Idea to himſelf; and Raphael, | 

the greateſt of all modern Myſfers, intens 
Caſtiglione, concerning his Galatea: © To paint a 
« fair one, it is neceſſary for me to ſee many fair 
ones 3 but becauſe there is {9 great a ſcarcity af 
© loyely. women, I am. conſtrained to make uſe. of 
« one certain Idea, which, I have formed to myſelf 

e in. my own fancy”. Reni ſending to 
Rome his St. Michael, which he had. painted, for- 

the Church of the, Capuchins, at the ſame time 
wrote to Monſignor Maſſano, who was the magfre 
di caſa (ox ſteward of the houſe) to Pope Urban VIIL 
in this manner: I wiſh I had ther wings of an 
* angel, to have aſcended into Paradiſe, and there 

© to- have beheld the forms of thoſe beautiful 
© ſpirits, from which I might have copied my 

y Archangel : But not being able to mount ſo high, 
it was in vain for me to ſearch his reſemblance 
„ here below; ſo that 1 was for d to make an 
e introſpeQtion into my own. , and into that 


% Idea of Beauty, Which I have formed in my 


. Mn 
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Did next in gracefulneſs and beauty land, © 

To breathing figures of the-Sculptor*s'hand. | 

In another place he ſets Apelſes above Venus : 15 


di Venerem Cois numquam pinxiſſet Apelles, 
Merſa ſub æquoreis illa lateret aquis. * One 
#3 490 Thus varied. | 
One birth to ſeas the Cyprian Goddeſs o, 5 
A ſeeond birth the Painter's art beftow'd: 
Leſs by the ſeas than by his-pow'r was givin; _ 
They made her live, but he advanc'd to heav'n. 
4 The Ides of this Beauty is indeed various, 
zccording to the ſeveral forms which the Painter 
or Sculptor would deſcribe: As one in ftrength, 
another in magnanimity ; and ſometimes it conſiſts 
in chearfulneſs, and ſometimes in delicacy, and is 
always diverſified. by the ſex and age. 
„The beauty of Jove is one, a of Jano 
another: Hercules and Cupid are perfect beauties, 
though of different kinds ; for beauty is only-thet 
which makes all things as they are in their proper 
and perfect nature, which the beft Painters always. 
chooſe, by contemplating the forms of each. We 
ought farther to conſider, that a picture being the 
repreſentation of a human action, the Painter 
ought to retain in his mind the examples of all 
affections and paſſions ; as a Poet preſerves the 
idea of an angry man, of one who is fearful, ſad, 
or merry; and ſo of all the reft: For it is im- 


poſſible to expreſs that with the hand, which never 
emed 
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entered into the imagination.” In this manner,; | os 


I have rudely and briefly ſhewn ybo;” Puinters und 
Sculptors chooſing the indſt elegant; natural beau- 


even above Nature itſelf, in er individual! pro- 
ductions, which abe utmoſt -maſtery 
e., loot ru off ) bomoſhee 1 128 24 Harman 


.« From: Heloe 1 wife thin adicdiiunitiey" mill 


almoſt adotation, |which is paid by the kroowimg'ed 
thoſe divine remains of antiquity: From hende 


ſtill held in veneration'; and Aßelles, Zetinii, 
Protogenes, and other admirable Painters; though 
their works are periſhed, are and will be eternally 
admired; who all of them die after the ideas vf 
perfection; Mhich are the miracles af Nature, the 

providence of the Underſtandinj, the exemplars of 
the Mind, the light of the Fancy the ſun, hien, 
from its riſihg, inſpired the ſtatue: of Memrieny/and 
the fire which warmed into / life the image of 
Promotheus : It is this which cauſes the Graces 
and the Loves to take up theit habitations it the 
hardeſt marble, and to. ſubſiſt in the emptineſs of 
light and ſhadows: But ſince the Idea of Eloquence 
is as inferior to that of Painting, as the force of 
words is to the ſight, I muſt here break off ab- 


ruptly ; and having conducted the reader, as it 


were, to a ſecret walk, there leave him in the 
midſt wal ſilence to eontemplate thoſe ideas which 
Mz I have 


ties; perfectionate the Idea; andi'advance theit arty 
of hun n 


Phidias, Lyſippus and other noble Sculptor are 


- 
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Tbhave only ſustehed, „and which every man muſt 
ini nor himſolf “ wellt „Rand bits Vibe! 
An theſe: pompous! expreſſions, or ſuch as theſe, 
the Italian: hae given yen his idea: of a Painter: 
_ nd tho I'cangot-mhuch commend/the file, I mult 
_ needs ſay, there: is ſamewhat in the matter: Plato 
himſelf is accuſtomed to write loftily, imitating as 
the critics dell da, the manner of Homer; but, 
_ darelyy that inimitable Poet hed not ſo much of 
ſ moe in hii writings; though not leſs of fire. © But 
in ſhert, this is the prefenti genius of Italy. / What 
Philofiratus tells us, in the proem of his Fig ures, 
s ſome what plaĩner/ and therefore I will trunſſatt 


iti almoſt word for word: Helo wit rig 
yovern tlie Art of Painting, ougbe, of necoſſity, 

Firſt t under Itand human Nature. He ought likes 
wile to be eniued with u genius, to expreſy the 
Sul of, their paſſiom w hom he :repreſents;! and % 
make che dumb as it wert bo ſpenk : Ne muſt yet 
further runderſtand what 1& contained in the conſtis - 
tutiow of /the-therks,-iihthe tempłrament af tit 
eyrs, in the natut alneſs (if I may ſo call it) of the 
- eyebrows; and in ſhort, whatſoever belongs 10 
the mind and: thought: >: He who thoroughly:poſi 
Feſſes all theſe things, will obtain the: whole, and 
the hand will exquilitely repreſent the action of 
every, particular perſon; if it happens that he be 
either mad or angry, melancholic or chearful, 4 
i Ci youth, or a * lover: in one 


word, 


4 
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word, he will be able to paint-what ſaeyer is pre- 
portionable to any one. And even in all thisithete 
is a ſweet error without cauſiug an ſhame } Far 


on objects which have no real being, as off they 
were truly exiſtent, and being qnduced by he 


giving? The antients, and other miſe meu, | have 
written many thinge concerning theafymmpetrf, 
which is in the Art of Printing ; :eonſtitutingg ust 
member ; not thinking it peſtle fur Painter ato 
undertake the expreſſion of thoſe amotions which 
are in the mind, without 'a coneurrent' hatmonyin 
the natural meafure: for that which is Out ef its 
own kind and meaſure, is not received fem Na- 
ture, whoſe motion is Aways Yight:*'On' a ferivils 
conſideration of this matter, it will be found; that 
the Art of Painting" has a wonderful sffinity with 
that of Poetry, and that there i. *betwixt them u 
certain common i jon; For, as the Poets 


maginat 
introduce the Gods and Heroes, and all thefe 


dows, repreſent rere ad perſons in 
their pictures? rl 


Thus, 1; Gay hips" be dee r 
is a In merchants, till they may | 


proſecute 


the eyes and mind of the-bgholders being faſtened 


believe them-ſo, hat pleaſure is it not aapeble et. 


things which are either majeſtical, honeſt, or de- 
Tightful ; in like manner, the Painters, by the | 
virtue of their outlines, colours, tights, And ma- 


= 
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s. 1 will take my riſe from Bellori before I 
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proſecute the reſt of their voyage without danger; 
ſo Philoſtratus has brought me thus far on my way, 
and I can no ſail on without him. Ho koaks 
gun to ſpeak of the great relation betwixt Painting 
and Poetry, and thither the greateſt part of this 

diſvourſe, by my promiſe, was directed. I have 
not engaged myſelf to any perfect method, neither 
am I. loaded with-a full cargo: It is ſufficient if 
bring a ſample of: ſome goods in this voyage. It 
will be enſy for; others to add more, when the 
commerce is ſettled: For a treatiſe, twice as large 
as this, of Painting, could not contain all that 
might be ſaid on the parallel of theſe two Siſter- 


proceed to the Author of this Bock. PE 
The buſineſs. of hjs Preface is to prove, that 8 
Jearned Painter ſhould form to himſelf an Idea of 
perfeR Nature. This image he. is to ſet before 
his mind in all his undertakings, and to draw from 
thence, as from a ſtorehouſe, the beauties which 
are to enter into his work; thereby, correcting 
Nature from what actually ſhe is in individuals, to 
hat ſhe ought to be, and what the. was created. 
Now as this Idea of Perfection is of little uſe in 
Portraits, or the reſemblances of particular perſons, 
ſo neither is it in the characters of Comedy and 
Tragedy, which are never to be made perfect, but 
always to be drawn with ſome ſpecks of frailty and 
Lehener; 3 ſuch as. 9 have been deſcribed to us. 
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in hiſtory, if they were real characters; or fuch 
as the Poet began to ſhem them, at their firſt ap- 
pearance, if they were only fi&itious, or ĩmaginary. 
The perfection of ſuch ſtage characters conſiſts 
chiefly in their likenefs/ to the deficient faulty 
Nature, which is their original; only (as it is ob- 
ſerved more at large-hereafter) in ſuch caſes there 
will always be foutd:sw better likeneſs/and a worſe, 
and the better is conſtantly to be choſen ʒ I mean 
in Tragedy, which -repreſents the figures of the 
higheſt form among mankind: Thus, in Portraits, 
the Painter will not take that ſide of the face 
which has ſome notorious blemiſh in it, but either 
had loſt one of his eyes, or elſe ſhadow'the more 
imperfe& ſide; for an ingenious flattery is to be 
allowed to the profeſſors of both arts, ſo long as 
the likeneſs is not deſtroyed . It is true, that all 
manner of imperfections muſt not be taken away. 
from the characters; and the reaſon is, that there 
may be left ſome grounds of pity for their misfor- 
tunes: We can never be grieved for their miſeries 
who are th wicked, and have thereby 
juſtly called their calamities on themſelves: Such 
men are the natural objects of our hatred, not of 
our commiſeration.' If, on the other fide,” their 
characters were wholly perfect, ſuch as, for ex- 
ample, the character of a Saint or Martyr in a 
Flay, his or her 2 would produce impious 

thoughts. 
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thoughts :m therbehdkders3' they would accuſe the 

Heaveits of [injuſtice und ink of Jeaving an. 
gion where piety , ſo lb vequited. 1 ſay eke 
greater pant would be tempted fo to db; I ay nat 
that they / ought ; and the conſequence is too dun- 
gerous for thb practice. An this 1 have accuſed 
myſelf for my own St. Cutharine'; but dot truth 
prevail. Sophocles has! taten the juſt medium 
his Oedipus: He is fomewhkit arrogant ut his fir 
entrance, and is too-inquiſitive through the whoſe 
Tragedy, yet theſe. imperfeQtions being balanded 
by great victues, they hinder not our cmpuſſton 
for his miſeries, neither yet enn they deſlioy that 
horror which the nature of his crimes have excited 


in us. Such iin Painting are the arts und metles 


which, adding a likenefs to the face, are not, 
therefore, to be omitted g but theſe produce no 
loathing in us: but how far t0 proceed, and where 
to flop, is beſt to the judgment of the Poet and 
2 In Comedy there is ſomewhat more 
of the worſe likeneſs to be taken, becauſe that is 
often to ptoduee laughter, vbich is ocoaſioned by 
the ſight of ſome deformity; bit for this I refer 
the reader to Ariſtotle. It is ſhatp manner of 
inſtruction for the vulgür, who are never well 
amended till they ate more than ſufficiently ex- 
poſed. That I may return tb the beginning of this 
Foes Sderming r FRE 11 this 
te 
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10 ſay, that the payal ben ele in 
Poetry. net K 10559 14 deln 3 
The avs of che Wee err un ud 
i to this rale: There is ſennee frailty to 
— Wake beſt vf them, /; than is to be 
found in a Divine Nature. And if /Bneas fome- 
times weepd, it is not in beificaning” his on 
miſeries, but thoſe which his peeple undergo. If 
this be an imperfeQion, the Son of God, wiren he 
was inoarnate, ſhed teurs of compaſſion over Jeru- 
ſalem; and Lentulus deſcribes himloſteh weeping, 
but never laughing ; ſo that Virgil is juſtifi ed even 
from de Holy Scriptures. 1 have but one word 
more, which for once I will: anticipate from the 
author of this bock. Though it muſt be an Idea 
of perfection from which both the Epic Poet and 
the Hiſtory Painter duns, yet all perfe tions are 
not ſuitable to all / ſuhjects, hut Every one muſt be 
| deſigned according to that perfeQ beauty which is 
proper to him: Rn Apollo muſt. be diſtinguiſhed 
from a Jupiter, a Pallas from a Venus; and ſo in 
| Poetry, an Æneas from any other Hero, for Piety 
is his chief perfection. Homer's Achilles is a kind 
of exception to this rule 3 but then he is not a 
perfect Hero, nor ſo intended by the Poet. All 
his Gods had ſomewhat of human imperſeAtion, | 
for which he has been taxed by Plato, as an imi- 
tator of what was bad · But Virgil obſerved his 


fault and mended it. Vet Achilles was perfekt in 
the 


— 0 
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the ſtrength of his body, and the vigor of bis mind. 
Had he been leſs paſſionate or leſs revengeful, the 
Poet well foreſaw-that Hector had been killed, and 
Troy taken at the firſt aſſault; which had de- 
ftroyed the beautiful contrivance | of his Ziad, and 
the moral of preventing diſcard amongſt eonfederate 
Princes, which was his principal intention: For 
the moral (as Boſſu obſerves) is the firſt buſineſs of 
the Poet, as being the ground-work of bis in- 
ſtruction. This being formed, he contrives ſuch 
a deſign or fable, as may be. moſt ſuitable to the 
moral: Aſter this he begins to think of the perſons 
whom he is to employ in carrying on his deſign, 
and gives them the manners which are moſt proper 
to their ſeveral characters. The thoughts and 
words are the laſt parts which give beauty and 
colouring to the piece. When I ſay, that the 
manners of the Hero ought to be good in per- 
fection, I contradict not the Marquis of Nor- 
mandy's opinion, in that admirable verſe, Nn 
ſpeaking of a perfect character, he calls it ö 
« A faultleſs monſter, which the world ne'er | 
knew :? 23 K 
For that excellent Critic intended only to ſpeak of 
Dramatic characters, and not of Epic. Thus at 
leaſt I have-ſhewn, that in the moſt perfect Poem, 
which is that of Virgil, a perfect idea was required 
and followed; and, conſequently, that all ſucceed- 
ng Poets ought rather to imitate him, than even 
Homer, 
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Homer. 1 will now proceeds: as: L. promiſed, co 
the author of this bock: He tells you, almoſt in 


the firſt lines of it, that the chief end of Painting 
is to pleaſe the eyes ; and it is one great end of 
Poetry to pleaſe the mind. Thus far. the parallel 
of the Arts holds true; with this difference, that 
the principal end of Painting 1 is to pleaſe, and the 
chief deſign of Poetry is to inſtruct. In this, the 
latter ſeems to have the advantage of the former. 
But if we conſider the, Artiſts themſel ves on both 
ſides, certainly their aims are the very ſame : they 
would both make ſure of pleaſing, and that in 
preference to inſtruQion. Next, the means of 
this pleaſure is by deceit: One impoſes on the 
ſight, and the other on the underſtanding. Fiction 
is of the eſſence of Poetry as well as of Painting; 
there is a reſemblance in one, of human bodies, 
things and actions, which are not real; and in the 
other, of a true ſtory. by a fiction. And as all 
ſtories are not proper ſubjeQs for an Epic Poem or 
a Tragedy, ſo neither are they for a noblę Picture. 
The ſubje cs both of the one and of the other 
ought to have nothing of immoral, low, or filthy 
in them; but this being treated at large in the 
| book itf itſelf, I wave it, to avoid repetitiop. Only 
1 muſt add, that, though. Catullys, Ovid, and 
others, were of another opinion, that the ſubje& 
of Poets, and even their, thoughts and expreſſions 
80 be * provided thei lives were chaſte 


and 
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and holy, yet there are no ſuch licences permitted 
in that Art, any more than in Painting to deſign 
and colour obſcene nudities. Vita proda eſt, is no 
excuſe ; for it will ſcarcely be admitted, that either 
a Poet or a Painter can be chaſte, who gives'us 
the contrary examples in their Writings” and their 
Pictures. We ſee nothing of this kind in Virgil: 
That which comes the neareſt to it is the Adven- 
ture of the Cave, where Dido and neas were 
driven by the ſtorm; yet even there, the Poet 
pretends a marriage before the conſummation, and 
Juno herſelf was preſent at it. Neither is there 
any expreſſion in that ſtory which a Reman Matron 
might not read without a bluſh. Beſides, the Poet 
paſſes it over as haftily as he can, as if he were 
afraid of ſtaying in the cave with the two lovers, 
and of being a -witneſs to their actions. 'Now 1 
ſuppoſe that a Painter would not be much com- 
mended, who ſhould pick out this cavern from the 
whole Eurit, when there is not another in the 
work. He had better leave them in their obſcu- 
rity, than let in a flaſh of lightning to clear the 
natural "darkneſs of the place, by which he muſt 
diſcover himſelf, as much as them. The altar- 
pieces, and holy decotations of Painting, ſhew 
that Art may be applied to better uſes as well as. 
Poetry; and, amongſt many other inſtances, the 
Farneſe Gallery, painted by Hannibal Carracci, is 
2 ſufficient witneſs yet remaining; The whole 
work 
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work being morally nfroQive, aud. particularly 
the Hercoles Nivium, which, is a perſegt Triumph 
of Virtus over Mice, as it is wi well 
ä deſeribed by; the ingenions, Bellori. N Aion g 
| Hithesto L have only tald the reader, what ought. 
not ta be the-ſubjeR af a Picme, or of. 4 Poem. 
What it ought to be on gither ſide, our. Author 
tells us. Ig muſt, in generale be great and nohle 3 
and in this the parallel; is cy true. The tub» 
ject of a Poet, either in Kragedy, or im ap|Epis 
Poem, is a great a ion 9k, ſome ,Uluſtriaus, Hero. 
It is the fame, in Painting: not evary- ion, nor 
every parſon, is conſiderable enough to. enter into | 
the elath- It muſt be the Anger of an. Achilles, 
the Piety of an Æneaa, the Sacfifice of an [phigenia, 
for Heroipes as well ag. Heroes are comprehended 
in the rule, But the parallel is more complete in 
Tragedy than in an Epic Poem: For as 2 Traged 
may be made out of 2 particular 3 
Homer, or of Virgil; ſo may a noble picturg be 
deſigned out of this or that.particular ſtory im either 
author. Hiſtory is alſo fruitſul of deſigus, both 
for; the. Painter and the Tragie Poet: Curtias 
throwing himſelf into a gulph, and the two Decii 
ſacriſicing themſelves for the ſafety of their, cqun- 
try, are ſubjeQs for Tragedy and Pictute. Such 
is Scipio, reſtoring; the Spaniſh. Bride, whom he 
either loyed, or may be ſuppoſed, to love ; by 


MN he gained the hearts of a great nation, to 
intereſt 
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intereſt themſelves for Rome againſt Carthag ze: 
Theſe ate all but particular pieces in Livy's Hiſtory; 
and yet are full, complete ſubjeQs for the pen and 
pencil. Now the reafon of this is evident: Tia- 
gedy and Picture are more narrow eireumſeribed 
/ by the mechanic rules of Time and Place than the 
Epic Poem: The Time of this laſt s left inde- 
finite. It is true, Homer took up only the ſpace 
of eight and forty days for his Iliad ; but whether 
Virgil's' aQion was comprehended in a year, or 
ſomewhat more, is not determined by Boſſu. 
Homer made the Place of his action Troy, and 
the Grecian camp beſieging it. Virgil introduces 
his Eneas ſometimes in Sicily, ſometimes in Car- 
thage, and other times at Cum, before he brings 
him to Laurentum ; and even after that, he wan- 
ders again to the kingdom of Evander, and ſome 
parts of Tuſcany, before he returns to finiſh the 
war by the death of Turnus. But Tragedy, ac- 
cording to the practice of the Antients, was always 
confined within the compaſs of twenty-four hours; 
and ſeldom takes up ſo much time. As for the 
place of it, it was always one, and that not in a 
larger ſetiſe, as, for example, « whole city, or two | 
or three ſeveral houſes in it, but the market, ot 
ſome other public place, common to the Chorus 
and all the Actors: Which eſtabliſhed law of theirs, 
I have not an opportunity to examine in this place, 
becauſe I cannot do it without digreſſion from my 
ſubject, 
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fubje&, though it ſeers too ſtr ie ut the firſt ap- 
pearance, becauſe it excludes all ſecret intrigues, 
which are the beaiities of the modern” ſtage; for 
nothing can be carried on with privacy, w 2 
Chorus is ſuppoſed to be always preſent. But to 
proceed: 1 m "ay this to the e advantage 
Painting, even e Tragedy, that what this laſt 
repreſents i in the ſpace of many hours,” the former 
ſhews us in one moment. The action, the paſſion, J 
and the manners of ſo many perſons as are con- 
tained in a picture, are to be diſc at once in 
the twinkling of an a oy 3 at leaſt they would be ſo, 4 
if the ſight could travel over” ſo many different 
objects all at once, or the mind copld digeſt them 
all at the ſame inſtant, ot point of time. Thus, 
in the famous picture of Poulin, which repreſents, 


| the fnſticution of the bleſſed Sacrament, you ſee 


our Saviour and his twelve Diſciples, all concurring 
in the ſame action, after different manners, and in 
different poſtures ; only the manners of Judas are 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. Here is but one indi- 
viſible point of time obſerved ;- bat one aQtion 
performed by ſo many perſons, in one room, and 
at the ſame table; 775 the eye cannot comprehend 
at once the whole object, nor the mind follow it 
ſo faſt; it is conſidered at leiſure, and ſeen by i in- 
tervals. , Such are the ſubjects of noble piQtures, 
and ſuch are only to be undertaken by noble hands. 


A are other parts of Nature which are meaner, 
| and 
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an let g, the abet both ef. Painters and of 
ats 20 17 eee 
Fer to proceed. in, the page; 44 Gorjely i. 
repjeſentation, of. human life. in FE, petſans 
and low ſubjes, and by u ep 1 e into 
ature of Poetry, and is » kind of Juniper, 4 
eee ſpecies of Sr ; fo in the 
painting of Clowny, che N of s Dutch, 
| Kermis, the brutal ſport of Snick- or- Snee, and 4 
tho ſand. other, things of this mean invention, 2. 
kind of picture. hy belongs to. Nature, 15 of 
the | loweſt form. 1 Such. is Fa in compar! ſon. 
to. a Venus z hrs drawn. in human figures; 
they haxe wt alike, . of Pon not * faces. 
here is yet 8 lower fart of 5 tings 
Which is out of Nature; for. . arce_is that — 
| Poetry which Groteſque i 18 in aPiQure : The Pperr 
18 |  fons and aQQion of 4 Farge are all unnatural, and 
tte manners falſe; that is, inconſiſting with the. 
character of mankind. Groteſquę Painting i 18 the 
juſt reſemblance of: this; and Horace begins his 
Art of Poetry, by deſcribing ſuch a figure with, * 
man 8 head, a _ horſe's neck, the Wings of a bir 
and : a fiſh's call parts of different ſpecies jumbled 
together, according to the mad imagination of the 
Dauber; and the end of all this, as he tells you 
afterward, is to cauſe laughter: A very monſter . 
in Bartholomew Fair, for the mob. to gape at for 
their tw DPenee. Laughter i is l the e 
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of a man, but juſt enough to diſtinguiſh | * : 
from his elder brother with four legs. It is a in 
of baſtard-pleaſure hogs taken in at the eyes of 
the vulgar gazers, and at the ears of the beaſtly 
audience. Church- painters uſe it to divert, the 
honeſt countryman at public prayers... and keep 
his | eyes. open at à heavy: ſermon, and farce- 
ſcribblets make uſe. of the ſame noble. invention 
to entertain Citizens, Country Gentlemen and. 
Coxent · Garden Fops: If they are merry, all goes 
well on the Poet's ſide. The better ſort, go thither 
too, but in deſpair of ſenſe and the juſt images. of 
Nature, which are the adequate pleaſures of the 
mind., But the Author can gize the ſtage no 
better than what was given him by Nature; and 
the Ag ors muſt repreſent ſuch things as they are 
capable to perform, and by which both they and 
the Seribbler may get their living. Aſter all, it is 
a good Thing to laugh at any rate; and if a fam 
can tickle a, many it is an inſtrument.of happineſs, 
Beaſts can weep when: they ſuffer, but-they cannot 
laugh : And, as Sir William Davenant obſerves, 
in his Preface to Gondidert, © It is the wiſdom of 
a government to permit Plays,” (he might have 
added Farces) „ as it is the prudence of a carter 
to put bells upon his horſes to make n curry 
the burdens chearfully.“ Tr 

1 haye already ſhewn,. that one main "an of 5 
Poetry and Painting is to pleaſe, and have ſaid 
1 N ſomething 


| 
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ſomething of the kinds of both, and of their fub- 
| jeas, in which they bear a great reſemblance to 
each other. I muſt now conſider them 'as they 
are great and noble Arts; and as they are arts, 
they muſt have rules which may dire them Ito, 
their common end. 

To all Arts and s but more nn 
to theſe, may be applied what Hippocrates ſuys of 
Phyſie, 'as T find him cited-by an eminent French 
critic. © * Medicine has long ſubſiſted in the world; 
the principles of it emen and it has a certain 
way; by both which there has been found, in the 
courſe of many ages, an infinite number of things, 
the experience of which has confirmed its uſeful- 
neſs and goodneſs. All that is wanting to the per- 
fection of this art, will undoubtedly de found; if 
able men, and ſuch as are inſtructed in the antient 
rules, will make a farther inquiry into it, and en- 

dea vour to arrive at that which is hitherto un- 
known by that which'is already known. But all 
who having rejected the antient rules, and taken 
the oppoſite ways, yet boaſt themſelves to be 
Maſters of this Art, do but deeeive others, and 
are themſelves decent fot that i ts AF an- 
r 0 22 | 

This is notoriouſly tn true in theſe two Ansz for 
the way to pleaſe being to imitate Nature, both 
the Poets and the Painters in antient times, and in 
15 hook ages, have en her; and from the 
n 
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practice of both thaſs Arts the rules have been 
draun, by which we are iuſtruſted how to pleaſe, 
and to compaſs that end v hich i they obtained by 
following their emmple ; für NMathre is ſtill tho 
ſame in all ages, ani can ne vet he contrary to here 
ſelf. Thus, from the prustiee of ſthyſus, 
Sophocles,/ and Ruripides, Ariſtotle dye i his rules 
for Tragedy, znd Philoſtrut us fer Painting. Fhus, 
amongſt the modern, the Italian nd French critics, 
by ſtudying the'precepts of Ariſtotle and Horace, 
and having the example of the Greeian Poets be- 
fore theit eyte have given > the rules of motierty 
Tragedy j atid\thus''the' erities of the fame cb 

tries, in the Art of Painting, Have given the pre. 
cepts” of perfe King that art Ie is true, chat 
Poetry has dne uevatitage” over Painting in theſe 
laſt ages, that we have ſtill the remaining examples 
both of the Greek and Latin Foets ; whereas the 
Painters have nothing left therm from Apelles, 
Frotogenes, Parrhaſius, Teuxlo, and the reſt, but 
only the teſtimonies which are given of their in- 
comparable - works.” But inſtend of this, they 
have ſome of their beſt ſtatues; © baſſd · relie vos, 
columns, obeliſks/ $&&c which ate fuved out of the 
common ruin, and are ſtill preſer ved in Italy an 
by well diſtinguiſhing what is proper to Sculpture;/. 
and What to Painting, and what is common te 
them both, tliey have Judiciouſly repuired that 
lo; and the great genius of Raphael and others, 
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having ſucceeded to the times of 'barbariſm and 

ignorance, the knowledge of Painting is now ar- 
rived to a ſupreme pertection, tho” the performance 
of it is much declined in the preſent age. The 
greateſt age for Poetry amongſt: the Romans, was 
certainly that of Auguſtus Ceſar 3 and yet we are 
told, that Painting was then at its loweſt ebb, and 
perhaps Sculpture was alſo declining at the fame 
time. In the reign..of Domitian; and ſome who: 
ſucceeded him, Poetry was but meanly cultivated; 
but Painting eminently floutiſhed. . I am not here: 
to give the Hiſtory of the two Arts, how they 
were both in a manner extinguiſhed: by the irrup- 
tion. of the barbarous nations, and both; reſtored: 
about the times of Leo X. Charles V. and Francis I. 
tho? I might obſerve, that neither Arioſto, nor any 
of his cotemporary Poets, ever arrived at the ex- 
cellency of Raphael, Titian, and the reſt in Paint- 
ing. But in revenge, at this time, or lately in 
many countries, Poetry is bettet practiſed than her 
Siſter- Art. To what height the maguificence and 
encouragement of the preſent King of France may 


what he has done beſore the war in which he is 
engaged, we may expect what he will do after the 
happy concluſion of a peace; which is the prayer 
and wiſh of all thoſe who have not an intereſt to 
prolong the miſeries of Europe. For it is moſt! 
certain, as our Author, amongſt others, has ob- 

| ſer ved, 


carry Painting and Sculpture is uncertain z butby 
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ſerved, that Re ward is the ſpur of / virtue, as well 
in all good artsg as in all laudable attempts 3 and 
Emulation, which is the other ſput, will never: be 
wanting either amongſt Poets or Paintem, when 
particular rewards and prizes are propoſed to the 
beſt deſer vert. But to return from this digreſſion, 
though it was almoſt neceſſary, all the rules of 
Fainting are methodically, consiſely, and yet 
clearly delivered in this pteſent treatiſe which L 
have tranſlated: Boſſu has not given more exact 
rules for the Epie Poem, nor Dacier for Tragedy, 
in his late excellent Tranſlation ef Ariſtotle, and 
his Notes upon him, than our Freſnoy has made 
for Painting; with the parallel of which I muſt 
reſyme my diſcqurſe, following my Author's Text, 
though with more n than W. Tug 
Virgil calls me, 2b. 4 

«© The Art ar ab moſt important part if 
Painting is to know what is moſt beautiful in 
Nature, and moſt proper for that art.“ That 
which is the moſt beautiful is the moſt noble ſub- 
jet; ſo in Poetry, Tragedy is more beautiful than 
Comedy, becauſe, . as I ſaid, the perſons are 
greater whom the Poet inſtructs; and, conſe- 
quently, the inſtruQions of more benefit to man- 
kind: the action is likewiſe greater and more 
noble, and thence is derived = gone and _ | 
nad ee, | 


_ 
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To imitate Nature well in 'whatſcever ſubſecb, 
js the perſection of both Arts ; and that Picture, 
and that Poem) which comes mareſt the reſem- 
blanee of Nature; is the beſt o But it follows not; 
that what pleuſes moſt in either kind is therefore 
good, but what ought” to pleaſe, Our deptaved 
appetites | and of the arts miſlead e 
nts, and eauſt us oſtem to tale that for trad 
Imitation of Nature, which has nd reſem blanc of 
Nature in it. To inform our Judgments, and to 
reform our Tuſtes, rules were invented, that by 
them we'might diſcern when Nature was imitated, 
and how nearly, I have been forced to recapity- 
hte theſe things, becauſe mankind is not more 
liable to deceit than it is willing to continue in 4 
pleaſing error; ſtrengthened by a long habitude; 
The imitation of Nature is therefore juſtly Eb 
ſtituted as the general, and indeed the only rule of 
pleaſing, both in Poetry and Painting: Ariſtotle - 
+> tells us, that Imitation pleaſes, becauſe it affords 
0 matter for  reaſoner to inquire into the truth of - 
falſehood of Imitation, by comparing its likeneſs or 
ontikeneſs with the original: But by this rule; 
every ſpeculation in Nature, whoſe truth falls under 
the inquiry of a Philoſopher, muſt produce the 
ſuame delight, which is not true. I ſhouſd rather 
aſſign another reaſon: Truth is the object of our 
_ Underſtanding, as Good is of our Will; and the 
,pnderfianding ©: can no more be delighted with a he, 
| than | 
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than the will can chooſe an apparent evil: 
truth is the End of all our ſpeculations, ſo the, dif- 
covery of it is the Pleaſure of them ; and fince a 
true knowledge of Nature gives us pleaſure, 4 
lively jmitation of it, either in Poetry or Painting. 
muſt of neceſſity produce a much greater ! For 
both theſe arts, as I ſaid before, are not only true 
imitations of Nature, but of the beſt Nature, of 
that which is wrought up to a nobler pitch. They 
preſent, us with images more perfect than the life 
in any individual; and we have the pleaſure to ſee 
all the ſcattered: beauties of Nature united by a 
happy Chemiſtry without its deformities or faults, 
They are imitations of the paſſions which always 
move, and therefore conſequently pleaſe; for with- 
out motion there can be no delight, which cannot 
be conſidered but as an active paſſion. . When we. 
view theſe elevated ideas of Nature, the reſult of 
that view nnn which i is n the cauſe 
of pleaſure. 

This fotegoing 8 which gives the a 
why Imitation pleaſes, was ſent me by Mr. Walter 
Moyle, a moſt ingenious young Gentleman, con- 
verſant in all the ſtudies of Humanity, much 
above his years, He had alſo furniſhed me, ac- 
cording to my requeſt, with all the particular paſ- 
- - lages i in Ariſtotle and Horace, which are uſed by 
them to explain the Art of Poetry by that of 


n which, if ever 1 have time to tetouch 
| this 
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this F Nay, ſhall be inferted i in their places.” Having 
thus ſhewn that Imitation pleaſes, and why it 
pleaſes in both theſe arts, it follows, that ſome 
rules of imitation are neceſſary to obtain the end; 
for without rules there can be no art, any more 
than there can be a houſe without a door to con- 
dutt you into it. The principal parts fe rum 
- and Poetry next follow. | 
_ InvenzioN' is the firſt part, and abſolutely 
neceſſary to them both; yet no rule ever was or 
ever can be given how to compaſs it. A happy 
Genius is the gift of Nature; it depends on the 
_ "Influence of the ſtars, ſay the Aftrologers 3 on the 
organs of the body, ſay the Naturaliſts ; it is the 
particular gift of heaven, ſay the Divines, both 
2hriſtians and Heathens. How to improve it, 
many | books can teach us ; ; how to obtain it, none; 
that nothing can be done without it, all agree: 
Tu nihil invità dices facieſve Minerva. 
Without Invention a Painter is but a Copier, and 
a Poet but a Plagiary of others. Both are allowed 
ſometimes to copy and tranflate; but, as our 
Author tells you, that is not the beſt part of their 
reputation. Imitators are but a ſervile kind of 
cattle,” ſays the Poet; or at beſt, the keepers of 


| cattle for other men: They have nothing which 
is properly their own ; that is a ſufficient mortifi- - 


cation for, me, while l am tranſlating Virgil. But 
to ep the beſt author is a kind of For af 1 


Arn Eu Di «w 
perform it as I ought ; as a copy aſter Raphael 
more to be commended ilk a wa of any in- 
different Painter“ {961 04 rn wet $4 Ar V3 | 
Onder this head of eee pep aneh Diſe 
poſition of the work, to put all things in a beautiful 
order and harmony, that the Whole may be of a 
piece. The compoſitions of the Painter ſnould 
be conformable to the text of / antient authors, to 
the cuſtoms, and the times; and this is exactly 
the ſame in Poetry: Homer and Virgil are to be 
our guides in the Epic; Sophocles and Euripides in 
Tragedy: In all things we are to imitate the cu 
toms and the times of thoſe perſons and things 
which we repreſent: Not to make new rules of 
the Drama, as Lopez de Vega has attempted un- 
ſucceſsfully to do, but to be content to follow our 
Maſters, who underſtood Nature better than we. 
But if the ſtory which we treat be modern, we 
are to vary the cuſtoms, according to the time and 
the country where the ſcene of aſtion lies; for 
this is ſtill to imitate Nature which is always the 
ſame, though i in a different dreſs. 11 od, 
As ©. in the compoſition of a baue, the Painter 
is to take care that nothing enter into it, hich is 
not proper or convenient to the ſubjedt; ſo like- 
wiſe is the Poet to reject all incidents which are 
foreign to his Poem, and are naturally no parts of 
it: They are wens, and other excreſcences, which 
dane to the body; but deform it. No period. 


| ' \ 


where the principal reſemblance lies; neither is 
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jo! ischt iu. the piece, or in the play, but muſt | 
be of uſe to carry on the main deſign. All things 

elſe are like ſix fingers to the hand, when: Nature, 
which is ſuperfluous in nothing, can do her work 
with five. Painter muſt reject all trifing'or- 


| maments;”: ſo muſt a Poet refuſe all tedious uu 


unneceſſary deſcriptions. A robe, which is too 
heavy, is leſs: an ornament than a burden. In 
e Horace calls theſe things, „ e v8 
Verſus inopes rerum, /Dugeque canorm- 
—— the lucus! & ara Dianæ, which he | 
mentions in the ſame Art of Poetry: But fince 
there muſt be ornaments, both in Painting and 


Poetry, if they are not neceſſary, they muſt at 


leaſt be decent ; that is, in their due place, and 
but moderately uſed. The Painter is not to take 


fo much pains about the drapery, as about the face, 


the Poet, who is working up a paſſion to make 
fimiles, which will certainly make it languiſh, 
My Montezuma dies with a fine one in his mouth, 


but it is out of ſeaſon. Where there are more 


:Higures in a picture than are neceſſary, or at leaſt 
ornamental, our author calls them Figures to be 
-lett,” becauſe the picture has no uſe of them: 80 
-} have ſeen in ſome modern plays above twenty 
actors, when the action has not required half the 
number. In the principal figures of a picture, the 
3 is to employ the i of his art, for in 
| Tagen 


i 
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them conſiſts the principal beauty of his work. 
Our Author faves me the compariſon. with Tra- 
gedy: for he fays, that herein he is to imitate | 
the [Tragic Poet, who employs has utmoſt: force in 
thoſe places, . wherein conſiſts. nh 1. and | 
beauty of: the action? ain u 

Da Freſuay, ben I bald, makes 8 
or Danis. the ſecond part of Painting ʒ but the 
rules wh ieh he gives concerning t of the 
bgures are almoſt hally proper to that art, and 
admit not any: compariſon, that I know; with 
Poetty, The poſture af 2, poetic figure is, 2s 1 
conceiyey the deſcription of his heroes in the per- 
formance of ſuch or ſuch an action; as of Achilles, 
juſt in the 28 of killing HeQorz or of Eneas, 
who, has Turnus under him. Both the Poet and 
the Painter vary the poſtures, according to the 
action or paſſion, which they repreſent of the 
ſame perſon, | But all muſt be great and graceful in 
them. The ſame Eneas muſt be drawn a ſup- 
pliant to Dido, with reſpect in his geſtures, and 
humility, in his eyes; hut when, be is forced, in 
his own defence, to kill Lauſus, the Poet ſhews 
him compaſſionate, and tempering the ſeverity of 
his looks with a reluctance to the action, which 
he is going to perform. He has pity on hie 
beauty and his youth, and is loth to deſtroy ſuch a 
maſter- piece of Nature. He conſiders Lauſus 
reſcuing, his uhery at the hazard of his own life, 

* as 
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a an image of himſelf, when he took Anchiſes 
on his ſhoulders, and bote him fafe through the 
rage of the fire, and the oppoſition of his dnemĩes z 
and therefore, in the poſture of à retiring man, | 
who avoids the combaty he' ſtretches out his arm 
in ſign of peace, with his right foot drawn alittle 
back, and his breaſt bending inward, more like an 
orator than a ſoldier; and ſeems to diſſuade the 
young man from pulling on his deſtiny, by attempt 
ing more than he was able to perform. Take the 
ren as L have thus tranſlated it: 
Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the Belg; | 
Io ſee the ſon the vanquiſh'd father nd: N 
All, fir'd with noble emulation, ſtrivec, 
And with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance e 0 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay, from far | 
On his Vulcanian orb, Tuſtain'd the war. 
Eneas thus o' erwhelm'd on eviry fide, | 
Their firſt aſſault undaunted did abide; Þ{} 
And thus te Laufus, loud, with fend 
threat*ning cry'd, _ N 
Why wilt thou ruſſ to certain da and rage 
In raſh attempts beyond thy tender age, "I 
N Betray d by pious Love? 
| And afterwards, 
He grievd, he wept, the ſight an image brought 
Of his own filial love; a ſadly pleafing thought.” 
But, befide the outlines of the poſture, the Deſign 
of the picture comprehends in the next place the 
vs « forms 


— 
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« forms of faces, whichi are to be different 3 and 
ſo in a Poem, or Play, muſt the ſeveral characters 
of the perſons be diſtinguiſhed from euch pther. 
I knew a Poet, whom ont of reſpect $:will not 
name, who, being too witty himſelf, 'could: draw 
nothing but Wits in Coinedy of his; even his 
Fools were: infected with the diſeaſe of their 
Author: They overflowed with ſmart" vepaftees, 
and were only diſtinguiſhed from the "intended 
Wits, by: being called Obxeombs, though they 


deſerved not ſo ſcandalous a mme. Another, who | 


had a great genius for Tragedy, following the fur 
of his natural temper made every man and woman 
too, in his Plays; ſtark raging mad j there was not 
| a ſober perſon to be ha for love ormEe j all 
vas tempeſtuous and bluſtering; heaven and earth 
were coming together at Very word; a mere 
hurricane from the to the end; and. 
every actor * be: un of 
judgmend e fn oonandion ts $9) gout anne 
Let every made heitwnde for iu on head, T 
ſays our Author, not a! withered hand to'a/young 
face. So in the perſons of a. Play, whatever is 
ſaid or done by any of them, muſt be conſiſtent 
with the manners which the Poet has given them 
diſtinQly and even the-habits muſt be proper to 
the degrees and humours of the perſons as Well as 
in à picture. He who entered in the firſt act a 
young man, like Pericles: Prince of Tyre, muſt 
N i not 


— 89 4 * * 
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not be in danger, in the fifth act, of 
inceſt with his daughter nor an uſurer; without 
great probability and cauſes 11 e e turned 
TI Med s. n 
IJ am not atiaficd chad the cumperibd betwint 

| the two Arts, in the lait paragraph, is altogether 
ſo juſt as it might ha ve been eu ri of chi 
which ſolloü. „ eee yall DV: e 
The principal figure of ths ſubjo@-wult aps 
pear in the midſt of the picture, under the prin 
cipal licht, to diſtinguif-it' from the reſt, which, 
are only its attendants.“ Thus in a T , of 


an Epic Poem, the Rete ef- dhe pibew: mnie 
advanced ſoremaſt to the | view of the reader o 


ſpectator: He muſt outſbine the ret: of all the 


characers 3 he muſt appear the prince v them 


like the ſan in the Copernican Syſtems encum- 


paſſed with the leſs; noble plantts. Becauſe the ö 
Hero is the centre of the main action, all the 


lines from the circumference tend to him ulone; 
he is the chief object of pity in eee hee r 
of admiration in the Epic Poem. - | 

As in a picture, beſides the ack gra 
which compoſe it, and are placed in the midſt of 
it, there are leſs groupes, or knots of figures 


diſpoſed at proper diſlances, which are parts of 


the piece, and ſeem to carry on the ſame deſign in 


a more inferior manner: So in Epic Poetry there 


are 5 and a Chorus in Tragedy, which are 


members 


1 
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members. of the aGion; us growing but uf it not 
inſerted into it: Such, in the ninth bock of the 
Entis, is the Epiſode of Niſus and Euryalds't the 
adventure to thery alone ; they alone are 
the objects of compaſſion and admiration; bot 
their buſineſs -which they carry on, is the general 
concernment of the Trojan camp, then beleaguerei 
by Turnus and the Letines, as the Chriſtians were 
lately by the Turks: They were to advertiſe the 
chief Hero of the diſtreſſes of his ſubjeQs, occiis 
ſioned by his abſence, to erave his ſuecour, and 
ſolieit him to haſten his return. + INALCY 419 ©2400 
The Grecian Tragedy was at firſt nothing but 
Chorus of Singers afterwards one aQtor was in- 
troduced, which ws the Poet himſelf, who en- 
fertained the people with a "diſcourſe inverſe; 
betwixt the pauſes of the ſingings This ſucceeding 
with. the people, more actors were added to make 
the variety the greater; and in proceſs of time 
the Chorus only ſung betwint the acts, and the 
Corypheus, or chief of them, ſpoke for the reſt, 
a5 an actor concerned in the buſineſs of the Play. 
Thus Tragedy was perfeQed by degrees, and 
being arrived at that perfection, the Painters migie 
probably take the hint from thence, of adding 
groupes to their pictures; but as a good picture may 
de without a groupe, ſo a good Tragedy may ſubfiſt 
without a Chorus, notwithſtanding any reaſonb 
which have been given by Dacier to the contraty- 
J | Monſieur 
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5 Monſieur Racine has indeed uſed it in his Aber, 
but yot: that he; found any neceſſity of itb 36 dhe 
French Critic would inſinuate, The Chorus at 
St. Cyr. was only to give the Joung Ladies an 
occaſion of entertaining the: King with vocal muſie, 
and of, commending their own voices. The play 
jtſelf was never intended for the public ſtage 3 not, 
without any diſparagement to the learned Author, 
could poſſibly ha ve ſucceeded there; and much leſi 
in the tranſlation of it hete. Mr., Wycherley, 
when we tend it together, was, of my opinion in 
this, or rather I of his; for it becomes me ſo to 
ſpeak of ſo eteellent a Poet, and ſo great a Judge. 
But ſince I am in this place, .as Virgil, ſay 
| % Spatiis excluſus iniquis,“ 12 that 184 ſhortened i In 
may time, Iwill give no other reaſon than that it 
is impracticable on our ſtage. A new theatre, 
much more ample, and much deeper, muſt be 
made for that purpoſe; beſides the coſt of ſomes 
times forty or fifty habits, which is an experice too 
Aurge to be ſupplied by a company of actors. It: is 
true, I ſhould not be ſorry to ſee a Chorus on 
= * theatre, more than as large and as deep again 22 
| ours, built and,adorned at a; Kiog's charges ; and 
on that condition and another, which is, that my 
ora were not bound behind me, as now they are, 
I ſhould not geſpair of making ſuch a Tragedys as 
might. be both inſtructive and delightful, . 


5 Wie manner of the Greeians, 402.26 2/464 | 
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To make a etch, ora more penfeRt made); 
of a picture, is, a the pats ht Poets, tf 2 
draw up the Scene of a Play t1and the teaſdn is 
the ſame ſor both 40, gujde the undertaking,” and, 
to, preſerve. the remembrance of ſuch things whoſe, 
nature. cg. diff cult to; retain. J2v9 br: Ah an Tha] 
- To avoid, abſurdities, and ,ine@peruitien, is (the; 
fame ſaws eſtabliſhed fof both Arts, £. Lhe Painter, 
is not tg. paint 2 820 at. che þ 80 a picxurg, 
but in the uppermoſt pacts; nor the Poet to Place 
what js proper to. Abe End, or Middle. in, the, Bes 
ginning of a Poem. I might enlarge on this; but 
there are Few. Poets, or Painters who.can be fup- 
poſed ta ſin ſo groſely againſt the Lond of Nature; 
and, of Art. 1. remember only one. Play, ang for 
once L will call it by its name, K bted Maid, 
where there is, nothing, i in the firſt at but. what 
might have been ſaid or done in ih fiſth,; nor any.” 
thing in the Middt which r hay have ben 
placed ag well in | the, Beginning or the End, 
© To expreſs.the F which are ſeated on 
the heart by outward, ſigns,” is one great prece 
of the, Painters, and.) 2 difficult to perform. In 
Poetry 1 the ſame ions and motions of the mind 
are to be r and in this conſiſts the prin, 
cipal difficulty, , as well. as the excellency of that 
Art. T his,” "fays.1 my Author, «js the gift of ©. 
Jupiter * and, to ſpeak in the ſame Heathen 
h We call it it the - gt of our APO not 1 


l 
* 


* 


longer a'cortipa 
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be 6btafriel'vy patts or fludy; if we are not born 
to it; For the — vhick are ſtudied are never 
fo natural 38 theſe Which break out i the height 
of a real "paſon: Mir: "Obwhy poſſeſſed this part 
as thoroughly as any of the antients/ or moderns; 
I will not defend every thing in his Venice Preſerve#; 
but 1 muſt bear this teftfinony to his memory,” that 
the paſſions are truly touched in it, though, Per- 
haps, there isfomething to be deſired both in the 
grounds of them, and in the height and elegance 
of Expreſſion ; 60k Nature i is there, which is the | 


greateſt belüt) ß dpi! ee 0 ng 


n the pathns;” ſays our Author, . 


have 4 very regard to the quality of the per- 


1 ſons ho ah pores poſſeſſed with them. The 


joy of 4 Monarch for the news of a victory mu 
not be expreſſed | like the extaſy of a Harlequiti oft 


the receipt of # letter from his Miſtreſs: This 


ſo much the fame in both the Arts, that it is 10 
riſon. What he fays of face- 
painting, or che p portrait of aby one particular 
perſon, concerning lie likeneſs," is alſo applicable 
to Poetry: In the character of ati hero, as well as 
in an Inferior figure, there is 2 better or worſe 
likeneſs to be taken ; the better” is a panegyric, "if 
it be not falſe, and the worſe is a libel. Sophocles, 
ſays Ariſtotle, always drew men as they ought to 
be; ; that is, better than they. were. Another, 


| whoſe name I have forgotten, drew them worſe 


than 
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than naturally they were. . Euripides altered oY 
thing in the character, but macs them, n. fuch as th 

were repreſented by Hiſtory, Bp Porn, or Tr 
dition. Of the three,,. the he of 8 cles i is 
moſt commended. by Ariſtotle. , Th haye | followed it it 
in that part of Oedipus we writ ; ; though, 
perhaps 1 have made him too '2 man. But 


cous panegyrie ; 
ne ſuch as were given them by e, pale the 
deformities of them were caſt into N that 
they might be objets of compaſſ ; whereas, if 
I had choſen, a noon-day light for tl ems. . ſomewhat 
muſt have been diſcovered, which would techer 
have moved our hatred than our | pi SO FINAL 
The Gothic manner, and the qrna 
ments which are to be,ayoided.in 3 piQuee,” age 
juſt. the ſame ag thoſe in an illcordered Play. 
For example ; 9 iſh 'Tragi-comedy muſt be 
confeſſed to be Shall 5 notwithſtanding 2 


ſucceſs which it has found. upon gur theatre ; and 
in the Paftor Fide of Guarini, oe 7 9 


See 


wo 


Lk moying,, yet. =” are unnatural 
1 * : for mirth and ; ah deſtro 1 e | 


3 3 


WW K 5 . B t 
8 anc ate þ6 more is be allowed for decent, than pl 
5 "widow layg ting in a mourning habit. 
bis had Ae farg t one conſiderable reſemblance. 
Freſnoy dell us, 4. That the figures of the 
DEE muſt not be all on a ſi de, that 1 is, with 
their faces and bodies all turned the ſame way, but 
muſt contraſt ea othet by their ſeveral poſitions.” 
in a Play, Tome characters muſt be raiſed to 
oppoſe others, and to ſet them off the better, ac- 
TTY to the old ! maxim, 1 Contraria juxta ſe 
oſita, ma magis ; eluceſcunt“ Thus is in the Scornful 
, ac t t e Vfurer i is ſent to confront the Prodi gal: 
us in my Drannic Love, the Atheiſt Marin 
is 0 ppoſed to the character of St. Catharine. , . 
I am now come, though, with the omiſſion of 
many likeneſſes to the third part of Painting, 
"which is called the CHROMATIC or CoLovrinG. 
Expreſſion, afid all that belongs to words, is that 
in 4 Poem Whith' Colouring i is in a Picture. The 
lours well choſen, in their proper places, to 
7 N er with the lights and ſhadows which belong to 
chem, lighten” 7-0 deſign, and make it pleaſing to 
the eye. Tlie Words, the Expreflions, the Tropes 
and Figures, the Verſification, and all the other 
elegancles of found, as cadences, turns of Words 
pom the thought, and many other things, which 
Aft fill parts of expreſſion; perform exaAly the 
_ Tithe"6flice"both in Dramatic and Epic _ 
e calls 6olouring, lena ſororis 3” 


pl 


3-1-0, = I'T 47-8 
plain Engliſh, the Bawd of her Siſter, the d 

or drawing; ſhe. clothes 
paints hr, the mikkes ber appelt made bei 
naturglly the is, he procutes for th 

Net lovers he BI 
only fo many risFed Tines: Tu An Poetry, "tHe 
Expreſſion is that 'whi 


' 8 a 4 IF - WY 2 ; » ” 
pleaſing, the | coſt df colouring is thrown away 
upon it. It is an bgly woman in A lch Habit, get 


his Odes. Amongſt the Abtients, Zeugis wis 
molt famous for his colouring ; *anjongft the Mo- 
derns, Titian and*Correggio. "Of the two antient 
Epic Poets, = Have fo far excelled alf the mo- 
derns, the Invention and Deſign were the particular 
talents of Homer. Virgil muſt yield to Fink in 
both: for the deſign: of the Latin was borrowed - 
from the Greefai?!' Bit the . Pictio Virgiliana,” 
the Expreſſion &f Vitgil, his Colouring, was in- 

| It 20199  QIRON bas YOUTH comparably 


* 
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pe DIY the better; and in that 1 have alrays 


gory to, copy him. 1450 of the ped 
ah 5 and will Fn 


worlt judges, 
vince; they ſeldom know more chan the gram- 
matical conſtruction, unleſs they are born with, a 
poetical genius, which is a” rare portion amongſt 
them: Vet ſome, I know, may ſtand excepted, 
and ſych 1 honour. Virgil is ſo exact in ever) 
word, that none can be changed but for a worſe ; 
nor any one removed from its <P big but the har- 
mony will be altered. He pretends ſometimes to 
trip; but it is only to make you think bir in. 

danger of a fall, when he is mol ſecure. Like a 
ſkilful dancer on the ropes (if you will pardon the 
meanneſe of the ſimilitude) who flips willingly and 
makes a ſeeming ſtumble, that you may think him 
in great hazard of breaking his neck, while at the 
ſame time he is only giving yon a proof of Pu 
- dexterity, My late Lord. 525 common was often 
Pleaſed with this refleQion, and with the examples 
of it in this admirable Author. 

I haye not leiſure to run through the 2 
compariſon of lights and ſhadows with tropes and 
figures ; yet I cannot but take notice of metaphors, 

; which, like them, have power to leſſen or greaten 
a... thing. Strong and glowing colours are the 
| juſt 


\ 


” . 
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juſt reſemblances of bold metaphots, but both 
— be judiciouſly applied ; for / there isa dif- 
ference bet wixt Daring and Fool-hardineſs. Lucan 
and Statius often ventured them too far; dr 
Virgil never. But: the! great defect of the Phar 
ſalia and the Thebars was in the deſign ; if that had 
of their bold ſtrokes! in the colouring; or at teaft 
excuſed them yet ſame; ot them are ſuch as 
Demoſthenes. or Cicero could not have defended: 
Virgil, if he could have ſeen the firſt verſes of the 
Sluæ, would have thougbt Statips: mad in his 
fuſtian deſeription of the Statue on the Brazen 
Horſe: But; that Poet was always iq a foam at his 
ſetting out, even beſore the motion of the. race 
had warmed him. The ſoberneſs of Virgil whom 
he read, it ſeems. to little purpoſe, might; have 
ſhe wn him the difference bet wixt ¶ Arma virumque 
cano, and Magnanimun zacidem, formi 
tonanti progeniens” But Virgil knew hom to 
riſe'by. degrees in his expreſſions t Statius was in 
his towering heights: at the firſt ſtretch of his 
pinions. The deſcription of his running horſe, 
juſt ſtarting in the funeral games for Archemorus, 
though the verſes are -wonderfully rale. * 
true image of their author112?h?;᷑ꝗdͤ/; 0s 
Stare adeo neſcit, pereunt veſtigia 4 


Ne fugum e oy TRY A ee a. 
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Which would cõſt me an hour, if I had the leiſure 
to tranſlate them there is ſo much of beaut) an 
the original. Virgil, as he better new his colours, 
ſo he knew better how: and where to place them: 
In as much haſte as I am, I cannot forbear giving 
one example: It is ſaid of him, that he read the. 
ſecond, fourth, and ſixth books of his Aueis to | 
Avguftus Czfar. In the ſixth {which we are ſure 
he read, becauſe we know Octavia: was preſent; 
who rewarded him ſo bountifully for the twenty 
verſes which were made in honour of her deceaſed 
ſon Marcellus) 3 in this ſixth bock, I ſay, the "Oy 
ſpeaking of Miſenus, the trumpeter; on, 31:19 
70 . non præſtantior alter; 
Ere tiert viros 7 „„ 
and broke off in the hemiſtich, or midli of the 
verſe; but in the very reading, ſeized as it were 
with a divine fury, he made up the latter part of 
the hemiſtich with theſe following words 
A Martemque accendere cantu. 
How warm, nay, how glowing a colouring is the- 
In the beginning of the verſe, the word æs, or 
braſs, was taken for a trumpet; becauſe the inſtru- 


ment was made of that metal, which of itſelf was 


fine; but in the latter end, which was made 
tempore, you ſee three metaphors, Martemgue, 
a accendere, —— cantu. Good Heavens ho | 
the plain ſenſe is raiſed by the beauty of the words. 
n this was en the former might be only 
W | 
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Judgment. This was: the : “ curioſa felicitas 
which · Petronius attributes to Harare lt, is the 

pencil ihren {uckily full upon the horſe's mouth, 
FR foam, Which the Painters with all 
bis kill, -eold- not perform without it. Theſe 
hits of rds a true Poet often finde, as I may ſay, 
without iſeeking ; but he knows their value when 
he findz otbem, and ig infinitely pleaſed.· A bad 
Poet may ſometimes light on them but he.diſcerns 
not a,\digmond from a. Briſtol, fone 3,and, would 
have, begp(of the cock's mind in Aſops, a grain of 
Barley ; would: have pleaſed. him: better, than the 
jewel Fo he lights and ſhadows which belong. to 
colouring, put me in mind of that xerſe of Horace, 
Hoe ast obſcurum, valt hoe ſpb Juge. vier. 
Some parts of a Poem require to be amply written, 
and with all, the) fercg and elegance. of, words; © 
other muſt be. caſt into, ſhadows; that ho, pelled. - 
over in {lence or hut faintly touched... This be- 
longs wholly, to the Judgment of the Poet, and 


the Painter. The. 5 beautiful parts. of the 


picture and the Poem muſt be the moſt, finiſhed; 
the galours and words moſt choſen; many things 
in bot which are not de eſerving of this care, muſt 
be Gi ted off, - content with vulgar, expreſſions ; 
and thoſe; very ſhort, and left, as in, a eee 


„ „ 


the 1 V of the reac eee eee r. 


e have the, Mars b. ; 12 155 £ 2. 4 | 
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to give over, and to kay by the pencil- Both 
Homer and Virgil practifed this precept wonder. 8 
fully wel; but Virgil the better of ehe td 
Homer knew that when Hector was ſlaim; — 
was as good" uv! already taken therefore he com 
cludes His action there: For what follows in the 
funerals of Patrochis/ arid the redemption 1 
Hector's body; is not, properly ſpeaking, a part 
of the main a&ion. - But Virgil coneludes with 
the deattr of Turnus; for, after thar difficulty ws 
removed; Eneas hight marry, and eſtabliſh the 
Trojans when he pleafed- Tkis rule I had before 
my ey ves in tlie *conclufion of the Spaniſh. Friar, 
when u che difedyery was mide that the King was 
living; ; Which" was the Endt of the Play untied: 
the Teſt is ſhut up in the compaſs of ſume few 
lines, becauſe nothing then kinderet the happineſs 
of Toriſmond and Leonora. The faults 'of that 
Drama are in the kind of 'it, which is Tragi⸗ 
comedy, ; But it was given 16 the people; and 1 
never writ ahy thing for myſelf but Anthony and 
Cleopatra. d * 
This temark, I mull acknowledge, is nt. fo 
. proper for the colouring as the deſign ; but it will 
hold for both. As the words, Sc. are evidently | 
ſhewn to be the cloathing of the thought, in the 
4 ſenſe as | colours are the kan of the de- 


EASA ˙ 


perfect, ad chen tg * their work k. nu 1 


kmimed“ Apelles Ti of Proto nes, *that * he 
knew not when to "give "over. K. Vöfk G be 
bret wrbügtit "as well as Under-wtbügtlt! Teo 
mucki about often take? day the Jon: by . 
to the dliching; -fo that thete' remains eee 
bit 4 Gülle cbtrectneſs, a piece Wittiont! any con 
F4&{aU1Þ Fitts; ot With few Vekufferß 7 860 
the * ſpities" are GEN of there 46 nötllfng bir 
par ee m. Statius never thought an er- 
redes, de ut beg oh ugh; And if 4 bolder 
could be found, he rejected the firſt, "Virgil had 
judgment ehoiigh to know Dating "Was" eceſfity; 3 
but he Knew the difference bet 211 lowin 
colour ahd'a glaring; a when' eh pared 5 
ſhocking of the fect at AQium 65 the jüſtling © 
iſlands tent from their foundations' and" eg in 
the'octan,” He Knew the compiltif6n Gas forced 
ond Nature, and raiſed too high ; he therefore 
oh the metaphor with a credas. 
almoſt believe that mountains or iſlands ruſhed 
againſt each other: 
Credas innare revulſas 
Cycladas ; aut montes concurrere mont ibus 
| quos. 
"But Hete 1 muſt break off Wen — the 
diſcourſe. 
* Cynthius aurem vellit, & . & c.“ the 
things which are beheld are of too nice a con- 
S ſideration 


You would | 
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ſidęration for an Eſſay begun and ended. in twelve 


mornings; and perhaps the Judges of Painting and 
Poetry, when I tell them how ſhort a time it cot 


me, may. make me the ſame anſwer which my late 


Lord Rocheſter made to one, who, to commend 


a, Tragedy, ſaid, it was written in three weeks : 
5 How the Devil could he be ſo long about it? 
for that Poem was infamouſiy bad,“ and I doubt 
this Parallel ; is little better; and then the ſhortneſs 
of the time is ſo far from being a commendation, 
that it is ſcarcely an excuſe. ; But if 1 have really 
drawn a portrait to the knees, or an half; length, 
with a. tolerable. likeneſs, then I may plead. with | 
ſome juſtice for myſelf, that the reſt is left, to the 
Imagination. · Let ſome better Artiſt provide him- 
ſelf of a deeper canvas; and taking theſe hints 
which 1 have given, ſet the figure on its legs, and 
BAD. it in 1 lovention, dae 6 and 8 
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The fallowing la Epiſtle has contacts 
been prefixed to all the Editions of Do Facouds 
which have been publiſhed ſince IR vas corrected 
the tranſlation of DRYDEN. It is, therefore, here 
reprinted, in order that a oem which does ſo 
much honour to the original Author may ſtill ac- 
company his work, although the Tranſlator is but 


too conſcious how moch ſo maſterly a piece of 
Verſification on the ſubje& of Painting, will, by 


ans bras a thus near it, Prejudice his own lines. 
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Pai. verſe be RE WE"! nor ding refuſe 
This, from no venal or ungrateful Muſe. CY, 
Whether thy hand ſtrike out fore free den, 
Where life awakes; and dawris at every line; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour d walt | 
And from the canvas call the mimic face: Ac 
Read theſe inſtructive leaves, in which conſpire 
FatsnoY's cloſe Art, and Darprn's native fire ; 
And reading wiſh, like theirs, our fate and fame. 
So mix d our ſtudies, and ſo join'd' our name; . 
Like them to ſhine through long-fucceeding' ages” 


So juſt wy” ill, To regular my rage. 5 Es 


"Tak 


* Firſt printed in 1917. 
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And met congenial, mingling flame with flame; 1 
Like friendly colours found them both unite, | 
And each from each contract new ſtrength and light, 
How oft in leaſing t taſks we wear the day, . 
While Summer ſuns rolf unpttceit'd away?! 
| How oft our ſlowly-growing works impart, 
| While images reflect from art to art? 
_ oft review; each finding, like a friend, 
Something | to blame, and lpepething to commer 15 
A4 4 TARA TOH AAA 
* Whit flatt' ring ſcenes our wand ring fancy 
-wpouetit, / 5 10 al ud doll 
Rome's ken tierte riſing to our thought! 
Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, _ 
Fir'd with ideas of fair, Italy: zu} 
With thee, on Raphael's "monument. I mourn, 
Or wait inſpirting dreams at /Maro's urn: 
With thee repoſe, where Tully. once was laid, 
Or ſeek ſome ruin 's formidable date i hνẽ,⅛Z 
While Fancy brings the vaniſh d pi * 10 view; 
And builds imaginary Rome ane. 
Here thy well · ſtudy d daft our ehe; Sea 


| ibn bak 
Fach heavenly. piece. unwearied, we pd od 92 
Match Raphael's Grape with thy, enen ö 
Caracci's Strength, Coreggio's foſter Line, ui e 
Paulo s free Stroke, and Titian's Warmth divine. 
tei ni beidit But * | 
Ga) | ; Ny How 


* 
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— with Heſtdlor toilineade 10 Lak - 


This ſmall, well-polih*d-gena} e- 
Yet till how faint by precept is expreſt 


The living imiagecin theoPainter's bregſt hu ! iO 
Thence 'endlefs' ſtreatns of Hair ideadoflinny!1 +; 20 Jy 
Strike in the-ſketch{:ov in the pictine glau-. mm -w 
Thence Beauty, walking alt her-foims; ſupplies 1102 ( 
„ SOCAND: or Bridgwaters:epes;! d b 
Paniog n NM geeint Sin Lint ba 


Mate iat that name xy ſacred macwen ed, d: 


Thoſ tente eternal tfiat embalm. the: ddadti q +10 
Call round her tombitach dbje ct ai Meſire U 127 
Each purer frame inſormꝭd:witli purer: fit a., bn A. 
Bid her hd all that chears or ſoffend/Jifej; b 1 N 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friendio and wiſe 110112 
Bid her be all that nales ank ind aof z 41 


Then vir this Mari and be wa in uh e dan 


$ mizh ow ang sc mon iii word leglA © 


Yet ſtilicher" chirhwintretthing paintengapegil ! 


Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age. 
Beauty, trail flower; that eV ry ſeaſom NN, © 07 | 


| Blooths mthy colours ſot 4 th [1 9foqyel 
Thus Churchill's r hears totes n 
And other beauties etfvy W6 rtley's'F N 


Each | 


* Freſnoy employed above wane years in nn 
this Poem. 2 

F In one of Dr. Warburton's Editions of Pope, 1 
which copy this has been comet the name «SEN 


» , 


„ is 


* 
15 A r (IE N D 1 . 


Each destens ſhall Endleſs ſmiles beſtow; ' 
| And ſoft; Belinda's PINT, og Na end T 
| 123qz5 za 3999919 yd Jet wort R 
Ohl laſting as thoſe: colours niay der biss, q 
Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy line! 
New graces/yearly, like thy works, diſpla y); 
Soft without weakneſs, without glaring gay; fron 12 
Led by ſome rule, that guides, but not conſtrains ; 
And finiſh'd more through happineſs than pains ! 

The kindred Arts ſhall in their praiſe eonſpire, 
One dip the Pencil ,cand one: ſtring the Lyr er- 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy figures places wor ii." 
And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face; 19177 {1 | 
Yet ſhould the Muſes/bid ate; 120 bie 
Strong as their: charms, and gentle as their ſoul; 
With Zeus! Helen thy Bridgwater vie, 63 39d bid 
And theſe be ſang till Granvilie's Myra die; 
Alas! how little from the grave we claim? 
Thon Wr a Face, andi a Name.. 
e eee e ee ist Ans faborn 15H 
to Worſley: ix Ars be not an etror of che, preſs,./; 
— * e name _ 1 ro 
re Montague, and, 
at her Wit, 5 ee Re hr Bin, 5 0 boi h 
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NS TEAD of the ſhort of the lives of 
. the. Painters by Mn. ARAn M, which has bean 


2 I hare, thought proper to . 
N of tHis' Its the follo following Chro: Mare 
drawn up by the late Mr, Grar I 
when Fr for His Rk 'uſe, and which I to E heoad | 
fairly: tranſcribed amongſt thoſe papers which . 
friendſhip, bequeathedoto me. Mr. GAY Was Aa 
8 7 nt in bis refearches'as correct in his a 
er 55 3cand has here employed both theſe talents 
0 > out! aller ans? the places where tie 
EK es ch. Maſter are to be found, = 
and in another * agen parts 'of the art inn 


fevefally It is preſumed, rata x 177 
thatitheſe two additions to the names and dates 
will render this little work more ufeful than any 

 thing-of the Catalogue kind hirherto printed 6n inñne: 
ſubject. Fot more copious Biographical informa- _ 
tion, the reader. is referred to Mr. PIL.KINGTON'S 's. SO 
Memes: Mommy i» 
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